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AN ACT OF THANKSGIVING 


That which we have seen and heard declare we unto you 
also, that ye also may have fellowship with us; yea, and 
our fellowship is with the Father, and with his Son Jesus 
Christ; and these things we write, that your joy may be 
made full. (I John 1:3, 4) 
Heavenly Father, we thank thee that even now thou art 
over-ruling the passions and designs of men, binding us 
together by ties of faith and fellowship in Jesus Christ, thy 
Son, our Lord. 
We thank thee, O Lord. 
That though we have witnessed the progressive rending 
of the fabric of humanity, we have also witnessed an in- 
creasing unity of the Body of Christ. 
We thank thee, O Lord. 
That while nations are at war with one another, Christians 
are recognizing themselves as the community of Christ’s 
Church, and are manifesting their fellowship more effec- 
tively than in any former time of war. 
We thank thee, O Lord. 
That though governments are building instruments of mu- 
tual destruction, Christians are joining in united action 
for the reconciliation of humanity. 
We thank thee, O Lord. 
That the Church even now, in broken and imperfect 
fashion, is fulfilling its calling to be within itself a foretaste 
of the redeemed family of God. 
We thank thee, O Lord. 
That we are one in faith, one in our task and one in our 
commission as the Body of Christ. 
We thank thee, O Lord. 
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That we can declare by faith that this Body which God 
has fashioned through Christ cannot be destroyed. 

We thank thee, O Lord. 

We commend to thee, Almighty God, the whole Chris- 
tian Church, throughout the world. Bless all in every place 
who call on the Name of our Lord Jesus Christ. May the 
grace and power of the Holy Spirit fill every member, so 
that all the company of thy faithful people may bear wit- 
ness for thee on the earth. Look in mercy on the errors 
and confusions of our time, and draw the hearts of believers 
nearer to the Lord Jesus Christ. Heal the outward divi- 
sions of thy people, disposing the wills of all to a true 
union or order in the truth, for the work of the one Lord. 
And above all we pray for the unity of the Spirit, through 
whom alone we are guided into all truth. Amen. 

(From a service held in St. Paul’s Cathedral, London, 
England, Feb. 3, 1939, for delegates from the World Mis- 
stonary Conference, Madras, India, December, 1938.) 


O Sovereign and Almighty God, bless ail thy people and 
all thy flock ; give thy peace, thy help, thy love unto us thy 
servants, the sheep of thy fold, that we may be united in 
the bond of peace, one body and one spirit, in one hope of 
our calling, in thy divine and boundless love; for the sake 
of Jesus Christ, the great Shepherd of the sheep. Amen. 

(Liturgy of St. Mark, 2nd century.) 


TRADITION AND NEW FRONTIERS 
By BERNARD E. MELAND 


E are witnessing in theology and in the literature of our 

day an unprecedented appeal to traditions of the past as 

solutions for our present predicament. We are told by 
Catholic writers, such as Maritain, Dawson, Bruni, and Sheen, that 
our hope is in recovering the spirit and method of St. Thomas 
Aquinas; and by Protestant theologians—Emil Brunner, for exam- 
ple—that our starting-point must be “the Reformation Confession of 
faith.” As a man of letters T. S. Eliot counsels us against following 
After Strange Gods, and John Crowe Ransom (in God Without 
Thunder) adds, “With whatever religious institution a modern man 
may be connected, let him try to turn it back toward orthodoxy.” 
This turn of the tide in present-day Christian thought, carrying us 
back to familiar shore lands of the past, raises anew the question of 
the relation of our forward striving to the assured traditions and stand- 
ards of our past heritage. To one who has felt the lure of the open 
sea and whose thinking has been caught up in the outward tide, this 
urgent concern to return to tradition can make little or no appeal. 
Yet even he recognizes at times that his frontier faith is continuous 
with an age-old enterprise of human thinking and formulation. Wis- 
dom argues their correlation; but how shall he relate his forward 
venture to that ancient heritage without abandoning the call of the 
sea? And how can one pursue the emerging values of these growing 
frontiers and remain enamored of tradition? I shall undertake to 
examine this issue, not by considering the arguments of the several 
proponents of tradition as over against their contemporary opposites ; 
but by inquiring into the basic matter which tends to divide all tra- 
ditionalists, of whatever sect or school, from the experimentalists and 
the forward-venturing men of their times. 


I 


Our bias is to overstress the significance of the past because in its 
accepted standards, we find the criterion for judging the values of 
the present. The great majority of men and women, when they are 
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reflective at all about life, turn to the past for their source of stimulus 
and guarantee of value. Even when they are unreflective about it, 
they view the present as a rebel offspring from a parental past and 
bend every effort to keep the fugitive in the tradition of his heritage. 
There is a degree of wisdom in this acquiescent regard for tradition. 
Wherever value has emerged with undisputed clarity, it wears the 
garments of the past. No critic of discerning taste disputes the ex- 
cellence of the Parthenon, or the literary eminence of Virgil, Dante, 
or Milton. No interpreter of the arts disputes the view that the 
classical achievements in stone or the painting of the Italian Renais- 
sance will live. Men of genteel taste may prefer Botticelli to 
Michaelangelo; but the certainty that each possesses enduring worth 
is assured. Doubtless there is something in our mentality that condi- 
tions us for this bias in favor of the old and the accepted. We become 
accustomed to these recognized forms and they, in turn, impose a 
standard, more or less arbitrary, which compels emerging creative 
works to conform to type. The same tendency manifests itself in 
literature, in philosophy, and in political, economic, and religious 
doctrine. Incurably and to an unhealthy degree, we are susceptible 
to the claims of the past and of things ancient. 

Nevertheless, this persistence of the past’s standards is empirically 
justified. Men have lived with these things and have found them un- 
failingly good. They have communicated meaning and satisfaction 
of such proportion and quality that men’s understanding and hunger 
have been inevitably orientated to them. Furthermore, time has lifted 
these ancient things out of the temporal stream and given them that 
objective meaning and value which repeated approval bestows. Con- 
sequently, whether it is a ritual, a Chippendale chair, or a wall hang- 
ing, if it bears the distinction of approval through the centuries, it is 
rightfully a unique work of art with verified value, so far as judgment 
of this sort is able to define value. 

Recognizing all this, I should not wish to appear to be minimizing 
the significance of tradition, or of the accepted goods of the past. On 
the other hand, there is always the possibility that reverence for the 
past and its heritage may obstruct the whole course of the life proc- 
ess; may, in fact, become so resistant to its vital streams as to frus- 
trate its creative thrusts. The traditionalist, with all his refined 
discernment and his concern for the recovery of reality in the present, 
may be the least sensitive to existence of value when it becomes 
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_ operative in current life. To be aware of value, one needs to be alert 
to the growing frontiers as well as to the achievements of the past. 


II 


Orienting human living to the frontiers of existence, however, re- 
quires more than a sensible view of the past in relation to the present. 
It demands an entirely different perspective with which to envisage 
value. One way of defining the difference is to say that it requires 
commitment to a biologically, rather than a mathematically, moti- 
vated philosophy. Or, one might say, it requires awareness of value 
in process, as over against value in finished and static form. I am not 
altogether satisfied with this statement of it, for in a very real sense 
the concept being carries a quality of meaning and value which 
process can never attain so long as it is in flux. The quality of the 
human spirit which issues from the total being of a life long lived, 
compared with the emerging qualities of the person in growth as ob- 
served at various stages, gives something of this difference. Yet this 
total being is always the organic unity created by life in process. To 
that extent, being depends upon growth for the quality of existence 
peculiar to its character. (This would not hold true of realities con- 
sidered outside of the historical process, but I am considering here 
historical realities in relation to the past, present, and future dimen- 
sions. ) 

If this course of reasoning is sound, it follows that realities within 
the historical stream, whatever their form, continue to embrace value 
so long as they front a future in which actual value may pass into 
active relation with possible forms that give rise, in turn, to yet- 
unrealized conditions of value. Even the works of established art, 
while they would retain the objective merit which they possess as 
creations in their own right, would diminish in their total scope of 
value were they to become mere monuments of time, divorced from 
the continuing stream of conscious appreciation and appraisal. ‘This 
is not to say that their important values are subjective; but rather 
to point out that created value in the stream of history has organic 
connections with emerging forms of value; and apart from that con- 
tinuing creative life of existence and expression, its value shrinks to 
the significance of milestones and museums. 

An organic view of history thus impels us toward the expectant 
future, toward the perilous open where the highways are not clearly 
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marked, and where the meanings and the standards of value are not 
sharply defined. One needs a new psychological and mental pattern 
to be able to travel this road with a sense of rewarding experience. 
Too much reluctance to accept change and uncertainties will make 
it hazardous and painful. On the other hand, it does not follow that 
to pursue this path enjoyably, one must seek change and uncertainty 
and nothing else. Too much emphasis has been given to the modern 
man’s interest in change and his relinquishment of certitudes, result- 
ing in a distortion of his actual concern and outlook. The true modern 
has never been a devotee of the contemporary in the shallow sense. 
He has simply been attentive to the most luminous point of the mov- 
ing reflections of history. Or to change the figure, he has been alive 
to the growing edge of the planetary culture, and has sought to aid 
its growth toward the new fulfillment, never assuming that this was 
the end. All the while he has been sensitive to definitely experienced 
and finished states of value; yet his chief devotion has been to the 
creative passage of events that carries life to still greater possibilities 
of value. 

He who feels the lure of this perilous open does not cringe before 
the breakdown of cherished doctrines or creeds, or even codes of 
conduct. If he is thoughtful, he will not gleefully accept this chaos, 
nor treat it lightly. He will be sobered by its consequences, knowing 
that travail attends the time of change; yet he will recognize in these 
instances, and in their freedom from fixity, fresh opportunity to bring 
the creative possibilities of the present into richer realization. Like- 
wise with his estimate of decaying cultures or forms of government: 
not committed to any existent good as a final end, he will not be 
frightened into feeling that the dissolution of one system means the 
death of all system and order. Underneath these established forms, 
there is process. No established form was ever anything but an ap- 
proximation to what might have been, had conditions been more 
favorable for complete actualization. We tend to become accustomed 
to one mode of living and enjoy the certitude of predictions which this 
customary existence affords; but it is the grip of habit and the com- 
fort of the rut, more than discernment of value, that impels one to 
this choice. 

When vision has been lifted and sensitized to this greater devotion, 
“ae possibility of actual good in this deep, persisting creative order 

rlying established forms, the passing of the existent structure is 
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less an evil than an opportunity for the actualization of greater good. 
It is at this point, however differently they may express the rationale 
of it, that all current philosophies shaped by biological concepts come 
together, in contra-distinction to all rival theories orientated to a tra- 
ditional heritage. The one sees the human venture in its highest ex- 
pression as a cause committed to further a creative newness and its 
potentialities ; the other views it as a cause to preserve and implement 
that tradition which the human spirit, in its finest flowering, has thus 
far achieved. The latter leads to an ardent crusade for enlightened 
orthodoxy ; the other to the vigorous promotion of adventurous and 
experimental living. 

One might say that this commitment to the perilous open has al- 
ways been the philosophy distinctive of American life. Hartley Burr 
Alexander, in his essay, The Faith That Is America (Personalist, 
Spring 1938), has said, “Our gaze is intensely toward the future. 
Failure to perceive this radical difference in the orientation of life 
gives account of the inability of so many Europeans to grasp America’s 
meaning. The men of Europe judge us by what they see, and they are 
doubtless justified if they see little that is not barbarian. But we judge 
ourselves by what we hope and mean to achieve, and perhaps, even 
if but half consciously, by that impulsive vitality.” 

The perilous open is the frontier of promise and also of possible 
failure. It is the far country fronting the open road of planetary 
growth. They who are themselves in growth and who can respond to 
the lure of earth-growth, will take to this path, continuing the human 
venture. But only they who have the faith that moves mountains 
travel this way. 


III 


We who cherish this American faith do well to recognize, how- 
ever, that this forward thrust in our thinking tends to contemporize 
our thoughts to the exclusion of valid reference to the past. This has 
been particularly evident wherever our American faith has given 
expression to philosophic or religious beliefs. Orienting religious and 
philosophic thought to the growing frontiers is not accomplished 
simply by translating its fundamentals into terms consonant with 
contemporary life. For the world of life is more than the present with 
an immediate future. And the reorientation of religion implies more 
than literally translating dogmas. We need to avoid the short-range 
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perspective that characterized Positivism and which seems to have 
attended most forms of Modernism. Despite the fact that Modernism 
brought historical perspective into its interpretations of religion, the 
past, as a spiritual dimension, rarely entered into its conception of the 
spiritual life or into its practice of worship. The reasons for this, I be- 
lieve, are three-fold: Modernism, like Liberalism, was a reaction 
against authoritarianism in religion. Consequently, all recollections 
of the religion of the past, liturgically emphasized, seemed to carry 
over the temper of an authoritarian faith in a disturbing way. Fur- 
thermore, the historical study of religion, upon which Modernism 
developed, tended toward the view, characteristic of all social-his- 
torical thought influenced by Spencerian evolutionism, that the su- 
perior forms of any historical phenomena, were to be found in its 
later, rather than in its earlier, stages. Consequently, the mature 
values in religion were sought in recent or even present periods. Again, 
Modernism has been strongly inclined toward rational standards of 
value, leaving the appreciative approach to the historic past neg- 
lected. These three tendencies have given Modernism a bias toward 
contemporaneousness which has greatly limited its range and quali- 
tative expression. 

Some corrective has come to our perspective in recent years. The 
protest against authoritarianism in religion has assumed better bal- 
ance. Consequently, much of the aversion to liturgical reference to 
the past has subsided. Readiness to recall the past, or to call upon the 
past, is not taken to be merely a reverting to the appeal to authority. 
Again, the assumption that the course of history presents a continuous 
and upward evolution, placing present forms at the peak of the proc- 
ess, has become unconvincing as a generalized observation. While 
certain obvious advances in civilization, due to developing theoretical 
knowledge in the sciences and the continual improvement in tech- 
nological equipment, are clearly acknowledged, comparable or cor- 
responding achievement in the spiritual culture of recent times is not 
so readily admitted. Upon closer observation, in fact, it becomes quite 
clear that spiritual integration has not been possible in recent periods 
to the degree achieved in earlier and far simpler civilizations. While 
it does not follow that historic spiritual cultures of the past can be 
profitably set up as the ideal or authority for the present, Neo- 
Thomism to the contrary notwithstanding, it nevertheless becomes 
apparent that certain cultural periods of former years loom as guiding 
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stars still in the firmament of the ages. And the wealth of historic 
recollection and tradition, suggestive of these high moments of spir- 
itual achievement, continues to be a stimulus of great significance to 
the modern age. Now, through the appreciative approach to this 
traditional heritage, religion may communicate its spiritual stimulus 
and value to contemporary life without seeming to impose its formulas 
and forms authoritatively. This, in fact, it must seek to do, else the 
spiritual life of the present suffers impoverishment. 


IV 


How to accomplish this appreciative rapport with the past in a 
way that will secure its spiritual stimulus without becoming limiting 
in spirit and vision, is a staggering problem. The immensity and 
difficulty of the problem, however, should not turn us aside from its 
undertaking. For no satisfactory adjustment between practicing re- 
ligion and the modern outlook can be accomplished, in my opinion, 
until this basic problem of relating the present to its past heritage is 
dealt with adequately. The simplest solution is, to be sure, to take the 
course of Humanism and Modernism: clarify the objective by de- 
cisively parting company with the past, and project religious idealism 
as a forthright modern faith, trimmed to fit these times. I am per- 
suaded that this is not a solution, but an escape from the most press- 
ing aspect of the problem. I cannot concur with the judgment that 
to undertake to relate modern religion to the historic faith in any way 
is to play deceptively with symbols and meanings. This seems to me 
to be a forced integrity. Apologetics is not the impelling motive back 
of this concern for correlation. It goes deeper than a fear to be out of 
step with convention, or a will to believe somehow or other. The 
real motive is aesthetic in the fundamental sense. It is the concern 
for completeness, demanding that elements of appreciation as well as 
utility shape modern man’s faith. To one for whom the aesthetic 
measure of life has significance, truth is more than the literal deduc- 
tion or induction we call knowledge. Truth is the whispered won- 
derings of the wise, and the wistful wisdom of simple and good men. 
Truth is that aura of felt meaning rising out of hard-earned experiences 
in living, which becomes the continuing spiritual heritage from gen- 
eration to generation. Truth is the illumination that lingers from 
age to age, through literature, the sacred epics, great art and the 
haunting music of the masters and common folk. Truth is the echo 
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of other dawns, and the sobering lament of their shadowed nights, 
uttering the profound reminder: Man passed this way before! 

This is the heritage of insight and vision that religion must contin- 
ually hold before the passing present. But it must present it in such a 
way that it appears for what it is. For it is just as imperative to realize 
what truth is not. Truth is not a fact or a system of facts to be taken 
literally. Truth is not belief to be taken authoritatively. Truth is not 
infallible law to be imposed with coercion. Truth is the poetry of this 
human venture, conveying the spiritual heights and depths of the 
human spirit. 

When truth is seen in this light, the full force and relevance of in- 
herited truths becomes apparent. All the sacred lore, the pageantry 
of ritual, the songs and satires of ancient bards, the wisdom of philo- 
sophic men, impassioned songs out of solitude where men felt a 
Presence, the ardent cries for justice, the silent solemnity of the cathe- 
dral, the arts of brush and pen, these and other numerous testaments 
of the human spirit become authentic overtones of the present, re- 
sounding as the waves of the sea with the world’s eternal memories. 
They who have listening thoughts may sound the depths of this echo- 
ing heritage. They who have eyes to see may behold its silent drama, 
vividly illumining the cavalcade of time. 


V 


So significant has this heritage of memory appeared to some that 
they have been tempted to regard it, in itself, the spiritual life of man. 
To cherish these recollections, to recall their meaning and to live up 
to their stimulus, was to feel the common experience lifted to the 
realm of the spirit. This temptation has led to spiritual desuetude. 
For the resources of the spirit are not in the past alone. Neither are 
they in the present alone; nor in the unborn future. The spiritual 
life of man is the synthesis of memory, awareness, and imagination. 
It is the selective integration of persistent, existent, and possible value, 
entering into every moment and event of experience. When men make 
memory the essence of the spirit, tradition hangs heavily upon the 
present, suppressing its authentic creativity. And when they make 
awareness this essence, the vistas of the farther range fade from view. 
If there is to be a singular expression of the spirit, imagination affords 
the most creative and extensive approach to life; yet, while it lends 
length and openness to life and impels it with creative zeal, it ren- 
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ders all significance and values of life implicit in being as nothing, in 
deference to the ruthless process of incessant becoming. 

Relating these three aspects of every moment is not a simple 
achievement. It is, in fact, so difficult that men and institutions have 
usually abandoned the undertaking for the easier effort, following 
one to the exclusion of the others. Our present tensions, as in all 
periods of history, rise out of the antipathies between these contrast- 
ing views. There is no simple way of relating them. One cannot bring 
contrasting elements into a simple synthesis, or render them expres- 
sions of identity. Only by coordinating their contrasts, as in the sym- 
phony or in the painted canvas, can they be harmoniously resolved. 

When this is translated for practical procedures, the problem of 
worship becomes clearly posed. For worship in its public expression, 
contrary to much opinion, is neither mere aesthetic recollection, com- 
municating the past, nor mere motivation for present commitment 
and action. Worship is the sobering envisagement of life’s profoundest 
realities as they impinge upon the present in the experience of living. 
Worship, when it is full-orbed, communicates, sensitizes, and impels. 
Through its experience, the winged truths of ancient men come into 
vision. Through its adventure, issues of the present world loom with 
proper importance. Through its stimulus, the will to live realistically, 
in devotion to the order of reality which is God, takes hold of and 
transforms men. 


THE GREAT GULF 
A Study of the Cleavage Between Germany and the West 


By EDUARD HEIMANN 


T is easy to argue that there is no decisive human or religious 
interest involved in the present European war, because it is only 
a clash between two rival imperialisms. It is equally easy to re- 
tort that, while there is certainly no absolute purity of character and 
purpose in either one of the partners to the conflict—how could there 
be absolute purity in man?—there is a strong moral superiority on 
the side of the Western powers. One may then bolster up this con- 
tention by referring to the conspicuous revival of Christian confession 
in England and contrasting it with the all-engulfing totalitarian re- 
ligion of race and state in Germany. Such a reasoning, of course, 
unless properly qualified, is extremely dangerous, since nothing can 
be more ruinous than our claim to possess Christianity, to “be” 
Christians. Christ died for Adolf Hitler too, and God’s attitude toward 
man here below cannot be determined by man’s attitude toward God. 
He may prefer those who blaspheme him to those who boast of pro- 
fessing him. Yet if it is certainly not sufficient for our moral decision 
to denounce those who pursue an anti-Christian course, an inquiry 
into the nature and origin of that tendency still has a bearing on such 
a decision. It is in this modest sense that the present discussion is in- 
tended. That it is a very modest contribution needs no emphasis in 
view of the formidable nature and complexity of the problem. 


I 


A familiar contrast between Germany and the West, and the 
natural starting point of our discussion, is the absence of any liberal 
tradition in German political life. Of course, liberalism is not Chris- 
tianity, nor is authoritarianism antichristianity, as all too many Amer- 
icans seem to believe; if there is a connection it is much more in- 
direct. The absence of liberal tradition accounts for two factors 
connected with the rise of Hitler. First, it helps to explain the fail- 
ure of the Weimar Republic, the utter incapability of German demo- 
crats to understand their own vital problems. It must always be borne 
in mind that Hitler did not overthrow German democracy. This 
might have given democracy the moral chance of a second round. 
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Rather he stepped into a political vacuum that had been filled only 
by decrees of President Hindenburg and Chancellor Bruening after 
democracy had been unable, from 1929 on, to secure a majority and 
rule the country in a normal constitutional way. This accounts for the 
fact that Hitler’s accession to power was almost unopposed. The 
democratic alternative had already been tried and found wanting for 
several years. Its advocates felt and feel refuted and frustrated. 

We will not go into this story but will rather concentrate on a second 
point, one which has long range significance. A failure of a special 
democratic regime need not be taken as a refutation of the principle 
of democracy; in a democratic country a different democratic com- 
bination would try out a different program. In Germany there was 
no alternative within democracy, since the principle itself had not 
become generally accepted. Democracy was under strong suspicion, 
and was doomed with the doom of its fortuitous representatives. The 
inoperativeness of the Weimar Republic, when put to the test of the 
economic crisis, sealed the fate of the abortive attempt at democracy, 
primarily because the dominant tone of German history was authori- 
tarian. 

Foreign policy, of course, contributed its share to the catastrophe. 
But this, far from contradicting our starting point, only serves to cor- 
roborate it. For a brief moment in the despair of disaster and hunger 
the German people turned believingly to democracy in both domestic 
and international affairs. No single event had operated as powerfully 
toward that goal as the proclamation of Wilson’s fourteen points. 
The United States however withdrew from the League, where her 
function would clearly have been to provide the French with the se- 
curity to which they feel entitled, and which would have tended to 
make the League generous toward Germany. America’s withdrawal 
into isolation was the gravest shock to the budding belief among 
Germans in democracy ; as was the ensuing policy of humiliating pin- 
pricks on the part of the French. Many even of those who remained 
democrats in domestic affairs for one more decade came to concede 
that democracy is inapplicable on an international scale. They thereby 
undermined their own domestic position. But here again the striking 
thing is that the principle was so quickly given up when a first at- 
tempt at its realization proved futile. Again the smouldering suspicion 
against democracy as contrary to German history reveals itself as the 
main cause. 
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Germany never had a bourgeois revolution at all, comparable to 
those which gave rise and form to the English, American, and 
French democracies. The German feudalistic monarchy was not 
vanquished by liberalism, democracy, or labor, but by F och. The re- 
sulting republic failed to win its domestic victory and was never 
given a chance in international affairs. Democracy remained an in- 
conclusive episode in German national history, great as was its sig- 
nificance as a social laboratory both on the side of its achievements 
and of its failures. 


The absence of a bourgeois political system in Germany is a most 
startling fact. It is a blow in the face of any economic interpretation 
of history, since in no other country was the bourgeois economic sys- 
tem more strongly developed than in Germany. Contrariwise, as this 
capitalistic economic system failed to assert itself politically, it ren- 
dered itself liable to the influence of the surrounding social and 
political structure of the feudalistic monarchy. German capitalism 
never appeared in the genuine concepts and forms of capitalism but 
was at once translated into feudalistic concepts and forms. It was not 
pure feudalism, of course, but neither did it displace and replace 
feudalism; it adjusted itself to, and became a part of, a dominant 
feudalistic system of society. 


The Prussian nobility remained in undisputed control of the court, 
the army, the administration, which a liberal revolution would have 
claimed for the rising bourgeois class. The nobility also remained in 
control of its economic foundation, the big rural estates. The agri- 
cultural workers had become legally emancipated from serfdom by a 
number of measures hesitatingly enacted in the first half of the last 
century, but remained economically and socially bound to the estates 
at least as much as the Southern Negroes to the plantations in this 
country after their legal emancipation, and probably more so. For the 
emancipatory force in this country was victorious over Southern plan- 
tation owners. In Prussia, on the contrary, emancipation, as other 
measures in the liberal direction, was half-heartedly conceded by the 
crown to the reformers, Barons Stein and Hardenberg, in order to 
broaden the basis of the state, shaken, as it was, by the defeat at the 
hands of Napoleon and needing fresh blood. It was logical, then, that 
the old ruling forces, feeling safely in the saddle again after the war of 
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liberation from Napoleon, should do their best to emasculate what 
they had granted willy-nilly as a special concession for a temporary 
purpose. The result, instead of a distribution of the land to the culti- 
vators, was rather the creation of a class of wretchedly poor agricul- 
tural workers bound to the land by the ownership of a miserable hut, 
economically dependent on employment by the estates, and socially 
as well as ideologically carrying on the traditional lord-serf relation- 
ship. The lords, or their relatives and neighbors, were the captains 
and majors of the military formations where the peasant boys had 
to spend three years of most rigorously disciplined compulsory service. 
The estates used to form the smallest political units, so that the elec- 
tions were presided over by the lords; and it was understood, and 
sanctioned by a special law from the eighteenth century, that the 
punitive measures to which the lord was entitled included physical 
chastisement. This system was vainly challenged in two abortive at- 
tempts, first in 1848 and again in the early sixties. However, after it 
had achieved, through its representatives Bismarck and Moltke, the in- 
corporation of Prussia into the New Reich, it was not seriously ques- 
tioned any more until 1918. In 1918 all leading French generals, 
with the exception of Castelnau, were from the bourgeoisie or peas- 
antry ; by contrast, all the leading German generals, with the signal 
exception of Ludendorff, were noblemen or had at least been en- 
nobled (as was Kluck), so as to be socially received into the ruling 
group. 

As to the German bourgeoisie, they accepted and always recog- 
nized the social and political superiority of the nobility; they never 
challenged the authority and power of the old ruling class. Their own 
dominion, in the urban industrial economy which they were building 
up, was perfectly compatible with their social and political submis- 
sion within the traditional structure. What they did was to elongate 
the ladder of social stratification by one more step at the bottom, 
where they became the lords and the workers their quasi-serfs. ‘This 
being a new addition it in no way conflicted with the established 
rights of the nobles. Hence the feudalistic terms and ideologies in use 
in German capitalism. In pure capitalism there are no relationships 
between persons as such, but only contracts on strictly defined obliga- 
tions; everything is depersonalized and objectivized, and the em- 
ployer does not employ a hundred persons but two hundred hands. 
Feudalism rests on personal power and responsibility on the one side, 
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on obedience and loyalty on the other, and the German employer 
spoke never of his “hands” but of his “people” —the people who be- 
longed to him. In capitalistic ideology the central concept, surrounded 
by a halo of holiness, is private property, objective and abstract ; in 
feudalism it is the “house,” which shelters the family and the serfs 
and is under the master’s paternal rule. The German employer re- 
jected the claims of labor, not because they infringed on private 
property, but because they challenged his sacred rights and duties as 
“Jord of his house,” including his serfs. The workers used to call him, 
not by his name but “Herr Generaldirektor’”—a superior. He used 
to call them, not Mr. Schulz but simply Schulz—not a member of 
bourgeois society. Even under the Republic the richest and most 
powerful industrialists, those of the heavy industries, invented the 
amazing word of the “bodenstaendige Industrien’”—industries rooted 
in the soil, namely of the coal and iron ore mines—in order to indi- 
cate their own special dignity, superior to the ordinary industries and 
almost approximating the rural estates. Individually the ambition of 
rich businessmen was to be ennobled and to emulate the mode of life 
of the nobles. This they did by buying large rural estates and hunting 
grounds, engaging in horse-breeding, and sending their boys to those 
student fraternities where duelling with heavy sabres was obligatory, 
so as to equip them with the socially required facial scars. To attain 
the title of nobility itself was not impossible; it only required a pay- 
ment of a million marks, preferably for the erection of a church. The 
big industrialists: Krupp, Stumm, Borsig, Siemens, Henckel, Ganz, 
Woermann, were ennobled ; so were the bankers Gwinner, Stauss, Men- 
delssohn, Bleichroeder, Oppenheim, of whom the last three were of 
Jewish descent. The only racing stables seriously to compete with that 
of the Prussian King, Graditz, were those of the Jewish banker Baron 
Oppenheim and of the Jewish industrialist von Weinberg. 

It will be objected that the same tendency is conspicuous in Eng- 
land. The great difference is that the British social structure shows a 
true amalgamation of the old and new aristocracies and their stand- 
ards of ethic and behavior—the “Christian gentleman.” For success- 
ful businessmen to become elevated to the peerage is not a transition 
into a different social layer but only a rise within their class, all the 
more so as the younger sons of the nobles do not inherit the title and 
property and are therefore not distinguished by their name and occu- 
pation from the middle classes. In Germany, on the contrary, every 
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legitimate son of a nobleman inherits the title, and as the younger 
sons do not get a share in the properties it is even more imperative to 
reserve military and governmental positions for them. In England a 
young aristocrat has to study how to make Greek verse ; in Germany 
a young bourgeois had to duel with the sabre, and old Hindenburg 
used to boast that he had never read a book. (For France, compare 
the deep erudition of Foch; and the fact that Gamelin is a doctor in 
philosophy, with a dissertation on Bergson; Georges a doctor in his- 
tory, etc.) In England the feudal tradition has been modernized and 
liberalized, although perpetuated in innumerable symbols and cere- 
monies; in Germany it has been rigorously upheld and hardened. 
Authority on the top and loyalty below are the moral requisites of a 
feudal structure. They always were the values inculcated in the Ger- 
man people in an age when other peoples were praising the bourgeois 
virtues of self-determination and initiative, which require independ- 
ence of mind and action. No stranger symbol of this anti-democratic 
atmosphere of German political life even under the democratic re- 
public could be found than the fact that Chancellor Bruening never 
tired of assuring his audiences that he, a lieutenant in the Great War, 
owed loyalty to his supreme commander, the Field Marshal (who 
happened to be Reich President! ). 


III 


The problem of historical causation cannot be discussed here. A 
historical group like an individual has a character of its own, which 
results from its natural and historical heritage. Like individuals 
groups may be more receptive to impressions from without or more 
capable of weathering them out. At times they may be more sensi- 
tive to such influences; at other times more stubborn in opposing 
their traditional characters to external pressure. Inner growth and de- 
cay, and resistance or adaptability to outside forces combine in the 
history of individuals and groups. History records their reactions to 
events of all kinds, and we may understand the nature and necessity 
of such reactions by reducing them to the underlying character which 
manifests itself in them. Neither an individual’s nor a group’s char- 
acter is directly visible or tangible; both can be inferred only from 
such manifestations. And as in an individual’s biography, so in that 
of a group, certain character-forming events and impressions may 
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penetrate deeply, while earlier or later events of similar intensity re- 
bound without leaving visible marks.* 


It is our thesis that the chief character-forming event in Northern 
Germany was the Lutheran Reformation, in the ethical teachings of 
which the people were brought up. Lutheran ethics is that of un- 
conditional loyalty to the authority which is ordained by God, to the 
total eclipse of the other doctrine (which balances it in the later 
Protestant churches through the influence of Calvin) that one has to 
obey God rather than man. The feudalistic rigor of Luther’s ethic is 
unsurpassed and culminates in the advice, in the Great Catechism, 
to the faithful and loyal serf to surprise the lord with a larger amount 
of work done than is demanded of him. (Compare the strict delimi- 
tation of the mutual obligations in a contract between business men.) 
The rampant ignorance among liberals in this country which makes 
of Lutheranism a liberal movement conceived in the interest of the 
rising bourgeoisie, is an effective black-out of the real picture. Loyalty 
to authority was the primary virtue preached in all churches and 
school-houses of the country. It should be remarked that the German 
language does not use the word “authority” but Obrigkeit pure and 
simple, which denotes simply superior position without reference to 
the ingredients of dignity and wisdom contained in “authority.” The 
worker’s superior is the bourgeois employer ; the bourgeois employer’s 
superior is the nobleman, as administrator or military officer or im- 
mediate adviser to the king. In the king both spiritual and physical 
power converge; he is something of bishop and king in one, and there- 
fore in a dual sense represents the authority which is ordained by God. 


Luther’s authoritarianism is derived from his emphasis on ines- 
capable human sinfulness. Sin, being the principle of destruction, 
would annihilate society in the clash of all egoisms, injustices, viola- 
tions, and vengeances, if the Maker’s wisdom had not instituted the 
Obrigkeit and its power. This is the conservative theory of the state 
in its most ruthless form. It is by no means necessary for this theory, 
and would not be consistent with Luther’s pessimistic doctrine of 
man, to pretend that the authority is just. Being human it cannot 
very well be just, and its injustice is admitted in the advice to the 
faithful to pray that God may enlighten the Obrigkeit. This is what 
distinguishes the realistic Lutheran approach from the Byzantine- 


*Alfred Weber in a really magnum o 


pus, Kulturgeschichte als Kult i i i 
1935, elaborates and applies these ideas. ae 
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Russian theory. But it does not follow that the faithful have any other 
means to counter the injustice of the Obrigkeit but prayer; revolt is 
never admitted as a remedy to injustice and sufferings because it 
threatens the divinely ordained power. The Maker’s wisdom can be 
seen in the natural effect of even an unredeemed power in keeping 
together, for the sake of its own domination, a society which would 
otherwise be blown up by sectional injustices and reactions to them. 
The power of the authority, even if unjust, prevents human injustice 
from destroying society, and thus serves as a divine instrument for 
the preservation of life. Power is a substitute for love in an unre- 
deemed world. It is the most mysterious and paradoxical invention of 
divine love. Even its immorality becomes a force for good. 

We need not, then, resort to any political or social interests hidden 
behind Luther’s doctrine in order to understand it; it is a straight- 
forward derivation from the Christian presupposition that man is sin- 
ful. This is not to deny the political and social interests to the defense 
of which this doctrine lends itself, nor that this alliance has served 
to reinforce the doctrine. Precisely this is our point: that Luther, 
finding his church outside the shelter of any established organiza- 
tion, threw in his lot with the monarchies which granted him pro- 
tection. One need only mention the merciless application he gave his 
doctrine in his furious condemnation a little later of the insurgent 
peasants, even though their aim, for the most part, was only the re- 
turn to genuine feudal morality which would have shielded them from 
abuse and exploitation. Here again it should not be overlooked that 
the Peasants’ War, whatever the political interests at stake, at least 
the Anabaptist phase, was a conflict between two theologies—be- 
tween the orthodox doctrine of irretrievable sinfulness here below and 
the heretical belief in human goodness and harmony resulting from 
regeneration which made coercive authority superfluous. The his- 
torical result, then, of the original motives and the early history 
of the Reformation was an uncompromising, realistic, and entirely 
amoral authoritarianism, which has shaped all German education 
and political tradition to this day and which brands as hypocrisy any 
appeal to justice in a fundamentally unjust world. 

This most certainly is not Nazism, because the idea of personal 
sinfulness and need of humiliation and redemption is repugnant to 
the modern heathen. There was still a personal balance between the 
individual’s awareness of sin and the realism of power politics in Bis- 
marck. It was however a merely personal balance, achieved by keep- 
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ing the two strictly apart. It is worth remembering how strongly 
Bismarck objected to the incipient movement of Social Protestantism, 
under the court preacher Stoecker, not for any political reason, for 
there was no major difference between them, but for what he felt to 
be an intolerable confusion of temporal and eternal standards. Karl 
Barth, in reviving the original and autonomous religious motive force 
in Protestantism, expressed the same idea in the formula that God 
is the “totally other,” to whom no political action can and must be 
related. Barth reiterated this in a long and bitter conversation with 
this writer as late as in the spring of 1933, in complete contradiction 
to his own very courageous democratic stand, when Hitler had been 
in power several weeks and had won his first election. The Confes- 
sional Church continues the same tradition of political realism un- 
abated and did not shrink from assuring the regime of its complete 
loyalty even while waging its heroic fight for the freedom of worship 
and the confession of sin. The foremost Confessional congregation, 
that of Niemoeller in Dahlem, counts among its members such dig- 
nitaries of the present regime as the late Colonel General von Fritsch, 
Admiral-in-Chief Raeder, Finance Minister Count Krosigk, Dr. 
Schacht, and many other high officers of the army and the adminis- 
tration. Niemoeller himself from his prison cell offered to resume the 
position of a submarine commander which he had held twenty years 
ago. This is no reflection on the religious devotion and courage of all 
these men; it only serves to point to the political implications of their 
faith, their acquiescence in the realism of power politics. And it puts 
in proper relief the extraordinary doctrinal turn that has appeared in 
recent utterances of Karl Barth and in the prayer for peace which 
the Confessional Church dared to promulgate and use in the Munich 
crisis, even though the regime directly charged it with weakening the 
national will to defense. 

Again, German Protestants are far from being Nazis in their ac- 
ceptance of Machiavellism. They are prevented from becoming 
Nazis by their fear of God, by their consciousness of sin, and by the 
rigor of the ethical requirements which flow from them. But these 
ethical requirements are purely personal—incapable of being incor- 
porated in institutions and systematized in principles of political ac- 
tion. Nothing comparable, for example, to the Bill of Rights could be 
derived from the rigor and seriousness of Lutheran morality. The 
amoralism of authoritarian power was only restrained by the personal 
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piety of Bismarck, Moltke, the old emperor William I, and the tra- 
dition which they founded. Hence, as that orthodox Lutheranism 
drys out, the merciless Machiavellism to which it lends itself po- 
litically, is freed from the limitations which a rigorous personal 
decency imposed on it. It can then count surely on the acquiescence 
of a people educated to accept power politics as ordained by God, 
and as totally independent of the standards of individual morality. 

Compare with this the consequences of secularization in the 
Western countries. Here the Calvinist doctrine, despite its theocratic 
harshness, still maintained a balance between normal loyalty to au- 
thority and, under abnormal conditions, the right of revolution. At 
first, to be sure, Calvin was quite as strictly authoritarian as Luther. 
But his own experience and that of his immediate successors under 
hostile and despotic governments, forced them to recognize the 
destructive nature of injustice even when exercised by government, 
and hence to admit the ultimate right and duty of rebellion. Thus 
equilibrium was restored; and the Lutheran conclusion which con- 
ceded to authority an autonomous realm of amoral power was avoided. 

Of course the very existence of the Free Churches presupposed a 
limitation on authoritarian power. Through an extremely compli- 
cated, often described but always mysterious process, the original rigor 
of the doctrine of the elect was transformed in the direction of the 
doctrine of the inner light, and of the perfectibility in some sense, of 
all men; which thus led toward democracy, or at least to a delimita- 
tion of rights and duties. If the original religious root of democratic 
ethic drys out we still retain—although we may doubt how long—the 
rights of man, the confidence in education, and most important, the 
immediate transition from personal morality to political morality be- 
cause of the personal tie between the two realms. We may and do in- 
fringe upon the Bill of Rights; we may be as weak in political as in 
individual morality—or weaker; but belief in those standards still 
dominates the thought of the West. It is to these we look for guidance 
to peace, domestic and international. 


IV 


The thesis that the contribution of Lutheran ethics to German 
authoritarianism and power politics is the decisive factor in the cleav- 
age between Germany and the West, has to be guarded at several 
points. It does not mean that authoritarianism and power politics are 
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the inevitable consequences of the Lutheran position. This is dis- 
proved by the Scandinavian countries. These Lutheran lands, even 
Lutheran monarchies to this day, developed the most advanced and 
best functioning democracies in the world. The Scandinavian Church, 
of course, is differently organized from the German Lutheran Church, 
and is spiritually so different that it was a prince of this church 
(Sdderblom) who founded the ecumenical Conference on Life and 
Work, on the assumption of the unity of political and individual moral- 
ity. Whatever the special reason for this Scandinavian deflection from 
the original Lutheran type, obviously even a force as strong as Lu- 
theran faith means different things when it falls into different histor- 
ical combinations. 

Again, the contrast between Lutheran irrationalism and dynamism, 
and Calvinist rationalism and legalism may not, and as a matter of 
fact cannot, be ultimate reasons for the split between Germany and 
the West. As has often been suggested, they grew, respectively, out- 
side and inside the borders of the old Roman Empire. Calvin was a 
humanist in the historical sense of the term and Luther was not. The 
classical and humanistic elements in Christianity are strongly repre- 
sented in the West and entirely neglected in Northern Germany. We 
believe this to be true, although it does not account for the Scandi- 
navian exception and is itself badly in need of qualification. 

This consideration also explains why our thesis must not be taken 
to mean that the German position is the consequence of authoritarian- 
ism as such. The objection to it that emphasis on both sinfulness and 
authority are as Catholic as Lutheran, would be beside the point. The 
strongly authoritarian character of the Roman Catholic church and 
its official policy cannot, of course, be doubted. But the Roman 
church has never renounced its claim to moral guidance of the worldly 
powers. It has consistently maintained the principle of the moral unity 
of the world. The pertinent question is whether there are, besides 
authoritarianism, other possibilities, and perhaps realities, within the 
vast frame of Catholicism. And this cannot be doubted.* 

Historically the church was always more liberal than Lutheranism. 
It was the only vehicle of classical thought, however diluted, for a 
thousand years. It founded universities that are leading the world of 
learning to this day. It was the refuge of the humanists and liberals, 
under the leadership of Erasmus, from Luther’s sinister and reaction- 
ary doctrine of absolute sinfulness and its counterpoise, absolute au- 
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thoritarian power. It is true that, immediately following the Reform- 
ation, the church hardened and stiffened its authoritarian and anti- 
_ liberal elements in order to meet the attack. But from the Counter- 
Reformation itself the fundamental rationalism of the church found 
outlets in the direction of popular government, through Vittoria and 
Suarez as well as through the Jesuits. Catholics in this country are 
justly proud of the early history of Maryland, a Catholic democracy, 
_and of the contribution of the Carrolls to the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. Anglo-Catholicism, and the English church in its separa- 
tion from the Roman church give evidence of the same tendency ; 
while the French church, within the fold of the mother church, is an 
integral element in the spiritual and moral character of French democ- 
racy. This is recognized even by the French sceptics since the political 
struggle for lay education has been decided a generation ago and then 
forgotten today. Through its influence on France, the church has been 
one of the strongest forces in shaping the West. No Catholic theorist 
would deny that a faithful Catholic can be a democrat. But a faithful 
German Lutheran, when he goes left, is more likely to adopt dicta- 
torial than democratic socialism. (Karl Barth is neither Lutheran nor 
German. ) 

More important, however, than all historical evidence is the doc- 
trinal position itself. What is distinctly un-Catholic is the Lutheran 
_ insistence on the abject absoluteness of sin. To Catholicism there are 
steps and degrees of human virtue, and much human weakness is smil- 
ingly forgiven. Every tourist knows the striking difference of atmos- 
phere between the chilly Protestant North of Germany and its cheer- 
ful Catholic South, as between the mistrust of life in most Protestant 
countries and the uninhibited and easy-going love of life in most Cath- 
olic countries, exceptions notwithstanding. This is by no means due 
alone to the institutions of confession and absolution; it is assumed 
that redemption is a moral help to man here below, and that he can 
and does rise to higher degrees of perfection. The existence of saints, 
unknown in the Protestant world, bears witness to the moral potential- 
ities of man, and to a certain measure of optimism concerning man on 
the part of their church.* 


*My article, “Catholicism and Democracy,” in Radical Religion, Summer, 1939, still 
interprets the Catholic doctrine of sin too much in the direction of Protestantism and while 
serving as a supplement to this article, should be corrected according to the above rea- 
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Unity and perfectibility are as strongly emphasized in Catholic 
doctrine as in that of the movements derived from Calvin, and they 
are just as strongly denounced by the German Lutheran doctrine. 
Unity and perfectibility are the moral principles of the West, Anglo- 
Saxon and French, Netherlandish and Swiss, and equally of the Scan- 
dinavian North. Where unity and perfectibility are believed in we 
have liberalizing tendencies and a chance of peace and hope; where 
they are rejected the most unjust power finds unassailable sanctions. 
Lutheran dualism does not imply cynical Machiavellism but has ac- 
tually led to its direct sanction in the most extreme form. Western 
monism is a brake on that Machiavellism which is inherent in the 
nature of power politics everywhere. 

In Germany the split between individual and political morality is 
accepted as an established order of nature; in the Western countries 
the split is between the willingness of the spirit and the weakness of 
the flesh, both in individual and in political life. From the German 
point of view it is easy to discover and mock many an instance of cant 
and hypocritical abuse on the part of Western morality, and to boast 
of the frankness of German political cynicism, of which Hitler’s book 
is the most amazing literary document. From the Western point of 
view all this is barbarity. Faced with the choice between a frank 
heathenism, which is easily attained, and a very imperfect and weak 
Christianity, we prefer the second. This does not mean that we should 
acquiesce in its imperfectness on the ground that its perfectness is un- 
attainable to man as he is. Criticism that comes from the heathen 
should be a spur to Christians, just as the very emergence of the 
heathen is a scourge sent to Christians as a punishment for their injus- 
tice, cowardice, and failures.* 
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*This is the central proposition in my book, Communism, Fascism, or Democracy? New 
York, 1938. 


CONGREGATIONALISM: THE 
MIDDLE WAY 


By ROLAND H. BAINTON 


NLY the present-day Congregational concept of the church is 

of interest for the reunion of Christendom and that concept 

is not altogether easy to ascertain because the present is a 

period of reciprocal borrowings when historical lines are forgotten or 

obliterated. The situation is well illustrated by the story of a musicol- 

ogist who visited a Jesuit community in New Mexico and found the 

fathers preparing for a Bach cantata. “But Father,” said he to his 
host, “Bach was a Protestant.” 

“T know,” was the rejoinder, “but he drew his inspiration from the 
Gregorian chants.” 

“That is more than doubtful,” said the expert, “and in any case 
why don’t you cultivate the music of an indisputable Catholic like 
Palestrina?” 

“Because the Protestants are doing that.” 

In a day when some Quakers have ministers and some Congrega- 
tionalists have altars, when Episcopalian congregations sometimes 
choose their own ministers with no more than episcopal ratification, 
and the smaller Congregational churches on the other hand seek and 
accept the verdicts of state superintendents; when Baptists practice 
at least infant dedication and Catholics defend religious liberty, one 
may wonder whether history is not irrelevant and the real obstacle to 
union is not simply a temperature below the fluid point. The schism 
of the Old Lights and the New in Congregationalism, though now less 
than a memory, has left behind churches which differ neither in creed, 
polity, social status nor outlook, yet which cannot get together simply 
because for centuries they have worshipped apart. 

Nevertheless the simplest way to set the present position in relief 
may be to outline the historic stand of the Congregational movement 
and then to inquire how far it is still operative. Congregationalism 
was a part of the Puritan upheaval in which three emphases were at 
the peak: “no popery,” Biblicism and separatism. On the score of “no 
popery” all England in the seventeenth century was united. On the 
question of the Biblical norm for the church the Anglicans and the 
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Congregationalists were divided. On the matter of separatism Con- 
gregationalism itself was split. With regard to the first two points the 
historic stand has subsequently been largely modified. The issues 
raised by the controversy over separatism have left a profounder resi- 
due and will engage a larger portion of this discussion. 


I 


“No popery” and Biblicism, because these emphases have become 
more nearly extinct, can be disposed of more briefly. “No popery’’ was 
stronger in the England of the seventeenth century in which Congre- 
gationalism arose than in the Germany of the sixteenth. During Lu- 
ther’s lifetime repeated conferences were held between Catholics and 
Protestants in the hope of reconciliation. But Shakespeare’s England 
had been incensed by conspiracies to dethrone Elizabeth and by the 
gunpowder plot under James. The state of public feeling was such 
that the simplest way in which to discredit an ecclesiastical opponent 
was to accuse him of flirting with the Roman Antichrist. At this point 
all England was of the same mind. 

But the degree and manner of purging the church of Romish cor- 
ruptions were subjects of controversy. The Puritans insisted that 
everything must be eliminated for which a positive warrant in Scrip- 
ture could not be discovered. The Anglicans denied that the outward 
pattern of the church should or could be brought into accord with the 
New Testament model. The oak could not be reduced to the acorn. 
The Puritans, though agreed on the necessity for reduction to the Bib- 
lical norm, were not agreed as to precisely what this would entail. 

By one group or another attack was leveled at vestments as the rags 
of Antichrist and candles as relics of the Amorites. Crosses on 
churches were displaced by weathervanes and stained glass windows 
by plain panes. In New England neither funerals nor weddings were 
solemnized by religious rites for a hundred years. The Christian year 
was abolished including Lent and Christmas, which was stigmatized 
as Christ-mass. The celebration of the Nativity did not return to New 
England Congregationalism until about fifty years ago. By way of 
compensation, the Sabbath was enforced with Talmudic vigor. Instru- 
mental music, though cultivated outside, was banned inside the House 
of God. 

This mood in contemporary Congregationalism is largely extinct 
and happily so. Yet there are still certain points at which Congrega- 
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tionalists, in common with all Protestants and more radically than 
some, continue to take their stand upon the ground of the Reforma- 
tion. Catholic authoritarianism, rigid doctrinalism, sacerdotalism and 
sacramentarianism are alien to the Congregational spirit. 

The extreme individualism of the Roman Church, which channels 
the guidance of the Holy Spirit through one man, appears to circum- 
scribe the divine activity. Nor is infallibility to be discovered in any 
human body. Man can know only in part. Fuller knowledge comes 
from the labors of investigators often in the most unexpected quarters 
and from the promptings of that Spirit which bloweth where it listeth. 

Doctrinal affirmations as such have seldom troubled Congregation- 
alism. The objection has been only to too precise formulation and too 
rigid imposition. Early Congregationalists had no repugnance toward 
creedal formulations, and did not hesitate to exclude from fellowship 
those who could not subscribe to the fundamentals. The Savoy Dec- 
laration, while advancing a creed more as a confession than as an “im- 
position,” yet extended latitude only to the nonessentials. On the 
formulation of the fundamentals, of course, one age differs from an- 
other. Our forefathers were ready to accept the Westminster Con- 
fession and even the Thirty-Nine Articles in a Calvinist sense ; and the 
Apostles’ Creed was universally received. The Modernist movement 
introduced an anti-theological trend. “Follow the gleam” was substi- 
tuted for “I believe in God the Father Almighty.” This tendency may 
not yet be fully played out; but there has been in recent years a return 
to theology and a willingness to recognize belief as one of the requisite 
tests for membership in a Christian church. ~ 

The externalism of sacerdotalism and sacramentarianism has always 
repelled Congregationalists. Not that they are extremists who con- 
temn external aids. On the contrary, the more the better. But neither 
can they regard externals as indispensable channels of grace. The 
ministry receives its call from Christ, its commission from the congre- 
gation, investment in office from a body of fellow ministers. Installa- 
tion might well be at the hands of officers be they called superintend- 
ents or bishops; but the view that ordination is invalid unless per- 
formed by one episcopally ordained in an unbroken line to the Apostles 
cannot be admitted either on grounds of history or religion. Apostolic 
succession by imposition of hands is incapable of unimpeachable dem- 
onstration-as a fact and as a validation for the ministerial office is not 
particularly significant. Not that historic continuity is to be despised, 
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but the link is often to be discovered rather in a devout but unconse- 
crated mother than in an ordained but callous father in God. Here 
Congregationalists take what Garvie has well characterized as “the 
middle way.” (CHRISTENDOM, Winter 1940.) 

With regard to the sacraments, baptism and the Lord’s Supper are 
observed. Many would be willing to recognize all seven and for that 
matter seventy times seven, wherever the visible signs of an invisible 
grace are discernible. Those sacraments, hallowed by Christian tradi- 
tion, whether or not specifically enjoined by Christ, are especially 
precious; but they cannot be regarded as exclusive channels of grace 
and any crassly physical theories savor of magic. 

The rejection of the authoritarian, rigidly doctrinal, sacerdotal and 
sacramentarian aspects of the Catholic tradition need not impugn 
the high quality of Catholic spirituality at its best, nor entail a refusal 
to participate in the sacraments with Catholics provided they consent 
to commune with those who do not subscribe to their theories. 


II 


The Biblicism of early Congregationalism is entirely gone by the 
board, and Congregationalists are now thoroughly in accord with the 
Anglican critics of their forefathers on that point. Biblical criticism 
has shown that the New Testament reveals no single pattern for the 
externals of the church. The Dunkards can find as good if not better 
Biblical warrant for the perpetuation of the rite of footwashing as can 
other Christians for infant baptism. In any case the church is a grow- 
ing and adapting organism and there is no longer any disposition to 
force the nautilus back into an outworn shell. Nevertheless this does 
not imply willingness at all points to abandon a tradition which orig- 
inated at least ostensibly as an attempt to recover the Biblical pattern. 
As a matter of fact, however, one may doubt whether that was the 
only reason for the rise of Congregationalism. Its basic cause was that, 
while the English Church as a whole could not be reformed after the 
Puritan model, individual congregations could; and they claimed the 
right of local option. This right is still valid and may be defended, if 
not on Biblical, then on pragmatic grounds. 

With regard, then, to “no popery” on which all England in the seven- 
teenth century was united, the spirit of hostility is certainly gone. In 
the matter of Biblicism by which Anglicans and Congregationalists 
were once divided, the Anglicans are now conceded by their former 
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Opponents to have had the better of the argument. The issue of sep- 
aratism, which split Congregationalism itself, has left a residue of 
problems more immediately pressing and relevant to our time. 


III 


In considering separatism we must remember that the Cromwellian 
era marked the definite disintegration of the church universal as the 
age of the Reformation had never done. Luther unwittingly inaugu- 
rated a process which his time deplored. Most men then lamented the 
rending of the seamless robe of Christ, and before the Council of Trent 
frequent conferences were held between Catholics and Protestants in 
the hope of reunion, while the various Protestant bodies endeavored 
to compose their differences. Not until the seventeenth century did 
the view emerge that diversity is good for the church, that unrestricted 
competition in religion as in trade is a bracing stimulus. Samuel Rich- 
ardson, a Baptist in 1647, asked the rhetorical question, ‘““Whether it 
be not better for us that a patent were granted to monopolize all the 
corn and cloth, and to have it measured out unto us at their price and 
pleasure, which yet were intolerable, as for some men to appoint and 
measure out unto us, what and how much we shall believe and prac- 
tice in matters of religion?” 

Congregationalism as a whole did not subscribe to this new view. 
One wing proposed to stay with the establishment and bore from 
within, while the other endorsed “reformation without tarrying for 
any.” The separatist group then pushed the atomizing process to an 
absurdum when John Smyth concluded that the historic continuity of 
the church was so completely broken that no one living was qualified 
to baptize him except himself. The church in Amsterdam broke into 
fragments. But this tendency played itself out, as it has done on other 
occasions in the history of the church. The Franciscan movement of- 
fers an interesting parallel. From St. Francis to the Reformation the 
order threw off one dissenting group after another. For centuries they 
preserved a separate organization until in recent years they have been 
coming together under a single head. So too with Congregationalism, 
though circumstances have conspired to preserve the separatist tend- 
ency in England more than in America. Only for a moment did Eng- 
lish Congregationalism enjoy a dominant position under Cromwell. 
Then the tests imposed by the Restoration forced many non-separatist 
Congregationalists into the ranks of their seceding brethren and the 
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galling restrictions placed upon Dissenters have stiffened the backbone 
of intransigeance until well into our own time. The contribution of 
separatist Congregationalism to political and religious liberty is incal- 
culable. But the issues have so far shifted in our own day that the 
need is now for a common front against the claims of all totalitarian 
societies. IV 


Non-separatist Congregationalism found its opportunity in Amer- 
ica. The reforming party, without seceding from the established 
church, came to the New World to set up that model of the church 
which was their ideal for England. Once here they erected a church 
established by the state though Congregational in polity. The attempt 
to do so proved a torment for nearly two centuries because two com- 
monly antithetical theories of the church were thus combined. The 
combination did not originate in New England, but goes back to the 
Scotland of Knox, the Geneva of Calvin, if not indeed to the Rome of 
Hildebrand. 

The one concept of the church is basically moral, and inclined to 
be Pelagian. The church is a community of saints, marked by holiness 
of life and preserved by the exclusion of the unworthy. Perfection is 
the ideal. The church visible must correspond to the church invisible. 
The religious community is “gathered” from the world, partly for the 
sake of its own holiness and partly to influence the world by the ex- 
ample of a city set on a hill. The Donatists, the Anabaptists and Bap- 
tists, Mennonites and Quakers are representatives of this type. 

The other theory of the church is rooted in grace. The church is 
composed of those whom God has chosen, and no man knoweth their 
number. Good works are only a presumptive test of membership, 
since the Saul of today may be the Paul of tomorrow. The tares can- 
not be separated from the wheat, and ought not to be, because a trans- 
formation is more likely if the church’s means of grace are accessible. 
But since the tares lie together with the wheat within the church, by 
what external marks can the church be distinguished from the world? 
The outward difference is so imperceptible that a union of church and 
state in a Christian land becomes appropriate. And all the children 
born in the land are baptized into the church. Such is the practice of 
Catholics, Lutherans and Anglicans. The church of this type con- 


ceives of itself as leaven which cannot operate if withdrawn from the 
lump. 
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Calvin tried to combine these types. To meet the Anabaptist criti- . 
cism he demanded a church distinguishable from the world by purity 
of life; yet he did not pretend that the tares could be altogether 
weeded out. He thought of the church in terms of the predestined 
whom God has chosen and man cannot recognize. Nevertheless good 
works are the best psychological means by which to convince our- 
selves that we are of the elect. He desired that the entire community 
should belong to the church, yet that the church should comprise only 
the saints. He was able to realize his ideal only by making Geneva a 
select community. Catholics and Libertines were expelled and refu- 
gees in huge numbers received. Not just the church but the whole 
town became a city set upon a hill. In Scotland the entire country 
was included in the establishment of Presbyterianism, but only the 
worthy were admitted by token to communion. 

In New England likewise the community was selective and Win- 
throp stoutly objected to the reception of new comers who would not 
subscribe to the covenant of the church and the compact of the state. 
Church and state were allied. Only church members could vote in the 
body politic, but only those who gave moral and emotional evidence 
of a state of grace were admitted to church membership, and only the 
children of members were granted baptism. The two concepts of the 
church now began to rend each other. So few could produce the cre- 
dentials that the church threatened to dwindle to a fragment of the 
community. Hence the children of those who could produce only the 
moral but not the emotional marks of grace were admitted to baptism. 
Jonathan Edwards endeavored to recover the ideal by converting the 
whole community. He failed, and the solution was the separation of 
church and state. So ended the last serious attempt to realize the ideal 
of the Catholic Church of the Middle Ages of a Christian society un- 
der the guidance of the church. 

The problem of course has not been peculiar to Congregationalism, 
but nowhere has the strain been so acute as in American Congrega- 
tionalism, and nowhere is the residue so evident. English Congrega- 
tionalism was driven both by principle and circumstance into a sep- 
aration from the establishment. Concern for England.as a whole then 
found its expression chiefly in the role of Nonconformists in political 
life. Within the Church of England the problem was made acute 
again in the eighteenth century by John Wesley, who was essentially a 
Calvinist in his desire to make the church at once holy and Catholic. 
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He aspired to do for the whole of England what Calvin had done for 
Geneva, but he was forced into separatism by his insistence on holi- 
ness. In Scotland Presbyterianism remained an established church but 
discipline declined. Here strain was resolved by a drift in the direc- 
tion of the church comprehensive. 

American Congregationalism, though disestablished and relatively 
diminished in numbers as a result of the influx of Catholic immigrants, 
has retained nevertheless an acute sense of responsibility for the moral 
tone of the entire community. The community in the meantime has 
expanded from the Bay Colony to the whole of the United States. At 
the same time the Congregational concern for the realization of the 
kingdom on earth has invaded other religious groups, even those which 
began as holy communities despondent of the world at large. The 
social gospel enlisted all American Protestantism and the United 
States became the sphere of the divine society. Prohibition was an 
attempt to impose an ethic on the country as a whole. In the Great 
War, the entire land was conceived as a gathered people, an elect 
nation with a mission for the world. 

Disillusionment of course followed, and such pretensions now sound 
arrogant and naive. Nevertheless America has not yet altogether lost 
the faith, compounded of Calvinism and the spirit of the frontier, that 
the Kingdom of God in some measure at least can be realized on 
earth. And here lies the great difference between American and Con- 
tinental Protestantism, with England of late veering to the Continent. 
Lutheranism was never hopeful with regard to the world at large, nor 
of the possibility of erecting the Kingdom of God anywhere on earth. 
The Christian, according to Luther—because he is in the world and 
out of love for those who are not yet emancipated from the world— 
must participate in civil institutions including war, but only with 
heaviness of heart, never dreaming by such means to do more than 
restrain sin. American Christianity, with its Calvinist faith that God 
would realize his purpose in history, has oscillated between crusades 
and pacifism, as now the one technique and now the other seemed 
more effective for the realization of the Kingdom. This attitude is still 
vigorous among us and our present pacifism might easily flare into a 
crusade. British Congregationalism, however, has turned Lutheran 
and now fights with no deus vult, with no hope of planting Jerusalem 
in England’s green and pleasant land, nor even of creating in Ger- 
many a promise-keeping government—only in the hope of restraining 
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outrageous villainy. This difference in social attitude which now di- 
vides Europe from America and British from American Congregation- 
alism may well prove a more serious obstacle to ecumenical Christian- 
ity than the older forms of division. 


V 


Such an analysis may well leave us wondering where we are. Garvie 
gave us the right phrase when he spoke of the “middle way.”’ He was 
thinking of the mean between the rejection of historic forms and their 
investment with magical meaning. There is, however, a broader mid- 
dle way between the church as a gathered group with an emphasis on 
holiness and the church as a comprehensive society with the emphasis 
on divine grace. In spite of all the scorn which is heaped today upon 
those who make any pretensions to righteousness, the note of holiness 
cannot be relinquished. The truth remains that the pattern of the 
Christian life ought to offer a quality discernibly different from that 
prevailing in society. We cannot pretend that it does; and even to 
claim that it should lays us open to the charge of self-righteousness 
and hypocrisy for which British and American Christians have been 
so commonly lampooned by Continentals. Nevertheless despite the 
risks, holiness is one of the marks of the church. The Congregational 
insistence on an actual and not an imputed righteousness is an ideal 
not to be lightly abandoned, however much one may recognize his 
unworthiness and the unpredictable operation of grace in those who 
are apparently unworthy. Here Congregationalists are one with 
the Baptists, Quakers, Mennonites, Dunkards, Brethren and Meth- 
odists. 

But comprehensiveness is an indispensable note too. The Gospel of 
John records that one hundred and fifty-three fish were caught in the 
net when Peter went fishing at the behest of the risen Lord. The 
number puzzled the commentators until the discovery was made that 
the ancients supposed one hundred and fifty-three to be the total num- 
ber of the varieties of fish. The net took them all in. Even so is Chris- 
tianity concerned for society and willing to take the risk of bad fish 
along with the good and of tares with the wheat. Probably this is why 
Congregationalists have held at once to the gathered church and to 
infant baptism, which strictly do not belong together. The gathered 
church ought to receive only adults, but like the Catholic, Lutheran, 
Anglican and Presbyterian churches, Congregationalists have been 
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unwilling to sever themselves from the sense of the solidarity of life in| 
which God operates in ways unfathomable by man. 

Does the middle way place its adherents in an advantageous posi- 
tion for accomplishing the unity of the church? The Anglicans com- 
monly regard themselves as the Via Media and as peculiarly placed 
therefore to accomplish the reunion of Christendom, though what 
commonly happens is that an approach to one side alienates the other 
and the Via Media is left as a strip of untrodden grass between two 
lines of traffic. The weakness of the Anglican Via Media is that it is 
something of an historic accident due to the desire of England to throw 
off Roman jurisdiction while retaining the concept of the church as 
embracing the entire land. A system which worked in that particular 
juncture of English history is not necessarily transferable to Germany 
or the United States. The Congregational middle way has this advan- 
tage, that it combines concepts of the church which transcend historic 
circumstances. The antinomy of the church Catholic and the church 
holy began in the very days of the Apostles and never ceased to trouble 
the new Israel of God. Congregationalism ought to be in a position to 
understand both extremes and possibly to essay a role of reconcilia- 
tion, perhaps, too, to offer something of an example of balance in that 
syncretism which is rendering the present state of Protestantism so 
chaotic. In sloughing off old casings and incorporating elements of 
strength from other bodies Congregationalism has displayed the qual- 
ity of organic life while avoiding usually those indiscriminate borrow- 
ings which wreck the symmetry and simplicity of the inherited way. 

Permit me to add a final personal word. What keeps me from leav- 
ing the Congregational body entirely, as I am often strongly tempted 
to do, and going over completely to the Society of Friends to whose 
“larger fellowship” I belong, is the capacity of Congregationalism to 
hold together, in vital if uneasy union valid though often contradictory 
elements in the Christian concepts of the church. Despite all the bad 
tangles and troublesome compromises which such a position inevitably 
entails I find it more satisfactory than any simpler solution. The 
genius of Christianity is that it seeks to be in the world without being 
of the world. This is the essence and the torment of the middle way. 


AMERICAN CATHOLICISM AND 
THE CHURCH-STATE ISSUE 


By RAY ALLEN BILLINGTON 


icism to have been in Europe that they fail to realize that that 

ancient church, although it claims to be always and everywhere 
essentially the same, allows for considerable differences from country 
to country or from rite to rite. Examples of such differences would be 
a celibate priesthood in some rites, a married priesthood in others ; or 
the celebration of Mass in one language in one place and in another 
language in another place. Some are unaware, too, that there is such 
a thing as an assimilation of institutions, somewhat analogous to the 
assimilation of individual immigrants, and that for three hundred 
years various adopted European institutions have been changing un- 
der the impact of American conditions. Most of the religious bodies 
imported by the first settlers have been so transformed that they now 
differ strikingly both in form and in dogmatic emphasis from groups 
of the same name still existing in Europe. Even the Roman Catholic 
Church, with its vast and venerable hierarchy, though its de fide 
teaching remains the same universally, has not escaped the American 
influence. The history of that institution in the United States is one 
of constant assimilation. The attitude of Catholics in America toward 
the separation of church and state is a clear illustration of this proc- 
ess. 


S = are so obsessed today by what they suppose Roman Cathol- 


I 


When the first colonists reached America in the early seventeenth 
century, they came from a Europe in which some form of Christianity 
was, and had been for hundreds of years, the official religion of every 
state. Yet even among Old World peoples the theory of separation, 
enunciated in classic form in the Biblical injunction to “render to 
Caesar the things that are Caesar’s and to God the things that are 
God’s,” was not completely forgotten. Since the fifth century when 
Pope Gelasius set forth the belief that church and state should exist 
independently, many Catholic theorists had consistently argued for 
separation, and their beliefs were adopted bodily by certain Protestant 
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thinkers. Practical conditions in Europe, however, prevented the at- 
tainment of their ideal; for arrayed against these dreamers was the 
might of the state and the influence of their co-religionists who were 
backed by the secular power and were too often its tool. To the ma- 
jority of Europeans, Protestant and Catholic alike, the state was only 
the secular arm of a greater spiritual power which through taxation 
and enforced worship pledged a given people to the support of what 
the particular government considered the “True Church.” Cujus 
regio, ejus religio. 

In America, theorists who had clung to a belief in separation of 
church and state even in unsympathetic Europe found proper soil for 
the long-awaited flowering of their ideals. Among Protestants there 
arose such leaders as Roger Williams to proclaim the independence of 
the secular and spiritual branches of society. A majority of his fellow- 
religionists scorned his teachings and perpetuated in the new land the 
established churches of the old. Indeed among Catholics the slough- 
ing off of European practices was more complete, since they found 
that a union of church and state was inconsistent both with practical 
conditions and the ideals bred in Americans by the world about them. 
Practical conditions alone would have forced the first Catholic settlers 
who reached Maryland in 1634 to found their settlement upon the 
principles of freedom of religion and separation of church and state. 
From the first, Catholics were probably a minority in Maryland. Its 
founder, Lord Baltimore, a prominent English Catholic, was far- 
sighted enough to realize that a Catholic minority could gain most by 
encouraging freedom of conscience for all. The so-called Toleration 
Act of 1649, passed by the Maryland legislature when the political 
and religious troubles of England threatened to involve the colony, 
was in advance of the laws prevailing in Europe at the time. In some 
of its provisions it was, however, intolerant—considerably less tolerant 
than the practice of the colony between 1634 and 1649. Under Cecil 
Calvert the colony did not support any church by taxation and the 
first two Jesuits who went out in 1634 to administer to the faithful 
took passage as “Gentlemen Adventurers,” prepared to till the soil 
until their parishoners could support them with voluntary contribu- 
tions. Maryland Catholics were among the first to adopt this system 
of “voluntarism” which established a practical basis for the separation 
of church and state. 


What circumstances made a necessity, conditions in the New World 
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soon transformed into an ideal. Stretching away to the west was a 
vast wilderness which must be slowly subdued as civilization pushed 
into the interior. On this frontier Old World tentacles gave way to a 
New World democracy and individualism—a democracy bred from 
an equality forced on all men by the struggle with nature which re- 
‘pected neither wealth nor social prestige; an individualism born of 
an isolation which required each man to shape his own destiny with- 
out aid from government or neighbors. These frontier ideals were 
fundamentally opposed to a unity between the church and the state. 
Such a union was undemocratic for it forced all to support by taxa- 
tion some sect in which only a part believed; it was contrary to the 
principles of individualism in that it decreed a uniform worship 
rather than allowing each man, as a supreme individual, to choose his 
own religion. As American Catholics came under the influence of 
this frontier they, like Protestant settlers, looked upon any union of 
church and state as European and unsuited to the new world 


II 


The formation of the new nation after the Revolutionary war af- 
forded an opportunity for expression of these liberal views. At the 
, beginning of this struggle established churches existed in several colo- 
nies; the Congregational Church in New England, the Anglican 
Church in Maryland and the Southern provinces. This situation was 
distasteful to Catholics, not only because it offended their American- 
born ideals of equality, but also because the colonies with established 
churches had been particularly violent in persecuting “papists” dur- 
ing the eighteenth century. When the war with England began it was 
apparent to leading Catholics that here was a golden opportunity to 
bring to an end the political prerogative enjoyed by the larger Prot- 
estant sects. This could be effected only if Catholics should help em- 
body in the national government a full recognition of the principle of 
religious liberty, and if they should modify the European tradition of 
their own Church so that their Church might share fully in this new 
equality. Their influence contributed toward disestablishment in the 
states where separation of church and state had not previously been 
attained. This three-fold program was dictated by more than prac- 
tical necessity; it was a product of the American environment, as 
democratic and individualistic as the frontier. 
The number of Catholics in the new country was too small to have 
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much influence in the formation of the American governmental sys- 
tem that was born of the Revolution, but those who were able to do 
so threw themselves enthusiastically into the struggle for religious 
equality. “When I signed the Declaration of Independence,” wrote 
one of the several Catholics affixing his signature to that document, 
“J had in view not only our independence from England, but the tol- 
eration of all sects professing the Christian religion, and communi- 
cating to them all equal rights.” Later, in the drafting of the Con- 
stitution, Catholics played a leading part in the debates on religious 
freedom and helped write those basic clauses which prohibited reli- 
gious tests for office-holding and which denied Congress the right to 
make any law “respecting an establishment of religion, or prohibiting 
the free exercise thereof.” These guarantees were enthusiastically ac- 
claimed by all American Catholics. “Thanks to genuine spirit and 
Christianity,” the Reverend John Carroll wrote in the Columbian 
Magazine for December, 1787, ‘the United States have banished in- 
tolerance from their system of government. . . . Freedom and inde- 
pendence, acquired by the united efforts, and cemented with the min- 
gled blood of Protestant and Catholic fellow-citizens, should be 
equally enjoyed by all.” 


III 


Yet the battle was only half won. The Constitutional guarantees 
operated only in respect to the national government ; the states were 
still free to impose religious restrictions and to maintain established 
churches. If Catholics were to attack this distasteful system they must 
first thoroughly Americanize themselves so that they could unite with 
dissenting sects and others in demanding disestablishment. The lead- 
ing role in this transformation of the Catholic Church was played by 
the Reverend John Carroll, one of the nineteen priests in the United 
States at the close of the Revolution. He, more than any other church- 
man, realized—if his Church were to endure in that day of intense 
nationalism which followed the Revolution—the need of a native 
clergy, trained in America and fully adjusted to the American tem- 
perament. Carroll was opposed to placing the Catholic Church in 
the United States under spiritual jurisdiction of any ecclesiastic in a 
foreign country, such as France, for he sensed that such an official 
would be viewed by Americans as a “foreign potentate.” He felt it 
necessary to have an American bishop, with his see in America. The 
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Holy See was quick to see the wisdom of Carroll’s plans. Carroll him- 
self was named Prefect Apostolic in charge of the Catholic Church in 
the United States. Five years later he was nominated by his fellow- 
priests first bishop of Baltimore. So anxious was he to shake his Church 
free from European influence that he even secured a modification of 
his bishop’s oath to make clear that he was taking no pledge of civil 
obedience to a foreign power. 

These signs of nationalism in a church long viewed by Protestants 
as so completely international as to be un-American, did much to 
stamp out that traditional distrust of “popery” which had endured 
through the colonial period, and allowed Catholics to co-operate with 
other small religious groups in a final attack on the union between 
church and state. Between 1786, when Virginia severed the political 
bond between religion and government, and 1833, when lagging 
Massachusetts finally fell into line, the battle for disestablishment 
went on in state after state. In each struggle a popular leader emerged 
to absorb most of the glory; but the real heroes were the rank and file 
of the Presbyterians, Baptists, Quakers and Catholics. It is true that 
expediency dictated their procedure, for they stood to gain by the 
overthrow of the state-favored churches. But it is impossible to read 
the utterances of their humble leaders without sensing that these men 
had caught the authentic vision of American liberty. Separation of 
church and state was to them not simply the means of furthering the 
growth of any one church, it was a step toward democracy and in- 
dividualism. 

In the actual struggle within the various states, the Catholic Church 
played a comparatively small part, but only because its members were 
few. Its leaders ranged themselves beside other dissenters in the leg- 
islative battles for separation, and its clergy used every occasion to 
voice approval of the complete divorce of church and state. Bishop 
John England, of Charleston, by the force of his personality the most 
prominent leader of American Catholics in the generation succeeding 
Carroll, expressed the view of a majority of his fellow Catholics, lay- 
men and cleric, when he said in 1824: “Hatred, and religious discord, 
and persecution, have ruined many souls. . .. May God long preserve 
the liberties of America from any union of any Church with any 
State.” More important even than this aid from outstanding church- 
men was the influence of the Catholic laboring class, particularly in 
New England where the rising industrialists were anxious to make any 
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concessions needed to check the drain of the labor supply westward. 
Separation of church and state was desired by the workers, and influ- 
ential manufacturers supported this partly because of their mass pres- 
sure. 


IV 


The decades preceding the Civil War gave Catholics a further op- 
portunity to demonstrate to Protestants the fundamental Americanism 
of their religion. Attacks on their Church as a foreign absolutism, 
voiced by Protestants during the nativistic outburst accompanying the 
rise of the Know-Nothing party in the early 1850’s, were answered 
with indignant rebuttals and stout assertions of primary allegiance to 
the United States. “If,” one Catholic representative told members of 
Congress, “by any providence, the Bishop of Rome should become 
possessed of armies and a fleet, and, in a spirit of conquest, or any 
other spirit, should invade the territory of the United States, or assail 
the rights of our country, he would find no more earnest antagonists 
than the Roman Catholics. And as for myself, if not here in this hall 
to vote supplies for a defending army, or if too old to take part in the 
active service, I should, if alive, be at least in my chamber, or at the 
foot of the altar, imploring God for the safety of my country and the 
defeat of its invaders.” Again, when Orestes A. Brownson, swept 
away by the zeal of a recent convert, asserted in his Quarterly Review 
for 1853 that allegiance to a state was justified only when it had di- 
vine authority obtained by subordination to the Catholic Church, the 
clamor of protest from his fellow religionists forced him to retract his 
statements. 

Until after the Civil War, aside from the work of Carroll and Eng- 
land, the creation of distinctive American characteristics among Cath- 
olics was an unconscious one. In the post-war decades, when the re- 
surgent nationalism of the late nineteenth century was sweeping the 
country, the sloughing off of unnecessary European characteristics be- 
came a cardinal point in the program of Catholic leaders. The most 
prominent of these was Isaac T. Hecker. A convert, a priest, founder 
of the Paulists, Hecker believed that his contribution to Catholicism 
lay in making the Church as purely American as possible. This would 
attract more converts, as well as allay the growing factional disputes 
between French, German and Irish Catholics which disturbed that 
era of large immigration. Father Hecker traveled about the country- 
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side, preaching his Americanization doctrine, and winning to his stand 
such eminent Church leaders as Cardinal Gibbons, Archbishop 
Spaulding and Archbishop Ireland. “Catholicism in America has 
about it an American air,” wrote a French visitor as early as 1870 
—precisely as a visitor in Germany or in Ireland might say that Cath- 
olicism there has a German or Irish air. 

By the end of the century the response to Father Hecker’s pleas was 
so thorough as to alarm Papal authorities. Might not American Ca- 
tholicism drift so far from Rome that an independent establishment 
would result? Leo XIII addressed an admonishing letter to Cardinal 
Gibbons in 1899 in which he accused Catholics in the United States 
of relaxing discipline, minimizing certain dogmas, condemning the 
religious life, and advocating an extended individual liberty. “It raises 
the suspicion,” he wrote, “that there are some among you who con- 
ceive of and desire a Church in America different from that which is 
in the rest of the world.” The Papal fears were soon set at rest, since 
they were based on a misunderstanding arising from a faulty French 
translation of some of Father Hecker’s assertions. Actually Hecker’s 
ideas were not anti-Roman, and he was simply following the funda- 
mental attitude of Rome by which it is Irish to the Irish, French to 
the French, Spanish to the Spanish. 

Father Hecker’s true ideas were welcomed by American church- 
men whose sermons and writings during the late nineteenth century 
bristled with enunciations of American doctrines repudiating the non- 
essential characteristics of various European Catholics of other times 
and other lands. In America they saw an opportunity to demonstrate 
to Protestants that Catholicism was and always had been funda- 
mentally democratic in its basic theory. The relation of church and 
state was a particularly fruitful theme for those who sought to show 
that American Catholics were not bound to hold all the views of Euro- 
pean writers on this subject. Cardinal Gibbons, the leading Catholic 
of his day, devoted many pages of his voluminous writings to state- 
ments upholding complete separation. “Thank God,” he declared in 
The Faith of Our Fathers, “we live in a country where liberty of con- 
science is respected, and where the civil constitution holds over us the 
aegis of her protection, without intermeddling with ecclesiastical af- 
fairs... . For my part, I much prefer the system which prevails in this 
country, where the temporal needs of the Church are supplied by vol- 
untary contributions of the faithful, to the system which obtains in 
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some Catholic countries of Europe, where the Church is supported by 
the Government.” 

In a later essay, The Church and the Republic, he was even more 
emphatic: “American Catholics rejoice in our separation of Church 
and State; and I can conceive no combination of circumstances likely 
to arise which would make a union desirable either to Church or 
State. We know the blessings of our present arrangement ; it gives us 
liberty and binds us together priests and people in a union better than 
that of Church and State. Other countries, other manners ; we do not 
believe our system adapted to all conditions; we leave it to Church 
and State in other lands to solve their problems in their own best in- 
terests. For ourselves we thank God we live in America.” Cardinal 
Gibbons spoke as a Catholic, for he knew that Catholicism had bene- 
fited from disestablishment in the United States, but he spoke still 
more as an American. In his love of democracy and liberty, in his 
distrust of things European, he was being as thoroughly American as 
the most impassioned Fourth of July orator of that nationalistic gen- 
eration. 

These utterances, and the motives that inspired them, were dupli- 
cated by many of the most influential clergy of that day. Said Arch- 
bishop Ireland: “Church and State cover separate and distinct zones 
of thought and action: the Church busies itself with the spiritual, the 
State with the temporal. The Church and the State are built for dif- 
ferent purposes, the Church for Heaven, the State for earth.” This 
distinction, he impressed upon his listeners, was welcomed by Cath- 
olics whenever, as in America, an opportunity rose for its application. 
“When and where,” he said, “‘as in America, a new social order has 
arisen, within which the State or Nation wills to live of its native life 
and rights, the Church, freed from burdens imposed upon it by its 
social phases of other times and other places, willingly betakes itself to 
the folds of its own mantle, to the circle of its own spiritual orbit. . . . 
The partition of jurisdiction into the spiritual and the temporal is a 
principle of Catholicism; no less is it a principle of Americanism. 
Catholicism and Americanism are in complete agreement.” In this he 
was echoed by Archbishop Ryan of Philadelphia who declared: “If at 
other times and in other lands the union of Church and State had had 
advantages, there is no disposition in the Constitution of the United 
States more beneficial than that which keeps them separate.” 
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VI 


These views were held by all informed Catholics during the first 
quarter of the twentieth century; but until 1927 they remained 
largely the property of members of the Church who listened to Cath- 
olic sermons or read Catholic publications. Protestants, on their part, 
knew little of the fact that Catholicism was infused with such a spirit. 
Their awakening came when Governor Alfred E. Smith of New York 
was advanced as a possible Democratic candidate for the presidency. 
The mere hint of the possibility of a Catholic in the White House 
raised among Protestants the old bugaboo of papal unity of church 
and state, and for the first time gave Catholic writers a wide audience 
for the enunciation of their doctrines. By far the most influential of 
the Catholic spokesmen was Governor Smith himself. When Charles 
C. Marshall, a prominent Protestant lawyer, addressed an open letter 
to him in the columns of the Atlantic Monthly, charging that no Cath- 
olic pledged to subjugate the state to ecclesiastical absolutism was 
fitted to govern the nation, Smith replied in a masterful essay which 
may be taken as the credo of modern American Catholicism. From 
the dogmas of his Church, the writings of its leaders, and his own 
political life he drew arguments to show that Catholics in the United 
States shared the common American view on the connection between 
religious and civil authority. ““No man, clerical or lay,” wrote Gover- 
nor Smith, “has ever directly or indirectly attempted to exercise 
Church influence on my administration of any office I have ever held, 
nor asked me to show special favor to Catholics or exercise discrim- 
ination against non-Catholics. In my public life I have exemplified 
that complete separation of Church and State which is the faith of 
American Catholics today.” 

Smith’s concluding paragraph was a monumental exposition of his 
own view and that of his fellow Catholics: 


I summarize my creed as an American Catholic. I believe in the worship of 
God according to the faith and practice of the Roman Catholic Church. I recog- 
nize no power in the institutions of my Church to interfere with the operations 
of the Constitution of the United States or the enforcement of the laws of the 
land. I believe in absolute freedom of conscience for all men and in equality for 
all churches, all sects, and all beliefs before the law as a matter of right and not 
as a matter of favor. I believe in the absolute separation of Church and State 
and in the strict enforcement of the provisions of the Constitution that Congress 
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shall make no law respecting an establishment of religion or prohibiting the free 
exercise thereof. I believe that no tribunal of any church has the power to make 
any decree of any force in the law of the land, other than to establish the status 
of its own communicants within its own church. I believe in the support of the 
public school as one of the cornerstones of American liberty. I believe in the right 
of every parent to choose whether his child shall be educated in the public school 
or in a religious school supported by those of his own faith. I believe in the 
principle of noninterference by this country in the internal affairs of other nations 
and that we should stand steadfastly against any such interference by whomso- 
ever it may be urged. And I believe in the common brotherhood of man under 
the common fatherhood of God. 

In this spirit I join with fellow Americans of all creeds in a fervent prayer that 
never again in this land will any public servant be challenged because of the faith 
in which he tried to walk humbly with his God. 


This dramatic utterance of Catholic doctrine profoundly stirred 
many thinking Americans. Many Protestants were amazed to learn 
that their faith held no monopoly on the principles of democracy and 
liberalism. The Reverend Justin W. Nixon, a prominent Protestant 
clergyman, expressed both the pleasure and surprise felt by great 
numbers of his co-religionists when he wrote: “Religious liberty on 
this continent is not a Protestant, but an American achievement.” 
Catholics were delighted to realize how completely their faith coin- 
cided with the ideals of American government. Those who voted for 
Governor Smith in 1928 did so because they believed, as he did, in 
the American separation of church and state. “American Catholi- 
cism,’ one Catholic wrote at the time, “amounts to a veritable re- 
ligious faith in the American ideal of democracy.” 


VII 


In the dozen years since those words were uttered, European events 
have given them new significance. The rise of dictatorships in Italy, 
Germany and Russia, and the inevitable attack on races and creeds 
which accompanied the growth of these despotisms, have made Cath- 
olics freshly aware of the virtues of democracy and the blessings of a 
separated church and state. They have suddenly realized that Amer- 
ican institutions promise them, not only a better way of life, but the 
sole means of preserving their faith. This realization has given Cath- 
olic theorists a dual opportunity to reiterate their faith in democracy 
and all for which it stood. Some have used the occasion to show once 
more that the united church and state of former days had been forced 
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on the Church by grasping tyrants using Catholicism for their own 
selfish purposes; others have seized the opportunity to point out the 
allegiance between their religion and democracy, and to pledge their 
support for the separated religious and governmental establishments 
upon which the liberty of the American Catholic Church rested. 

Directed to the first point, a chorus of comment developed in the 
early 1930’s when it became clear that the dictator powers intended 
to bend the church to their own uses. Writers found in the Germany 
and Italy of that day a situation paralleling olden times when a united 
church and state was forced on the clergy by tyrannical governments. 
That alliance, one writer in the Catholic World declared, spread the 
false impression that this unity was favored by the Church. “Throne 
and altar,” he said, ‘““came to appear as two aspects of one liberty- 
destroying thing, and when the revolutionary attack broke upon the 
old aristocratic order the Church was the target for the heaviest fire. 
From having suffocated in the State’s embrace she was made victim 
of its crimes, and that painful experience taught Catholics anew that 
it is a wrong policy for the Church ever to get entangled closely with 
any State or to allow herself to appear one with any social-political 
order.” 

Even more outspoken were certain writers who tried to show that 
their faith in democracy was forever linked to their faith in the Cath- 
olic Church, and that the democratic ideal originated in Catholicism 
as well as Protestantism. Their argument, expressed by countless con- 
tributors to the Catholic press during the 1930’s, ran something as 
follows: Democracy rests upon the rights of all men to life, liberty and 
happiness. These are natural rights, given to man by God. Catholi- 
cism, which upholds the will of God, must recognize the sacredness 
of these rights. Dictators destroy these rights, and thus violate the 
divine decree. Thus it is the sacred duty of Catholics to oppose dic- 
tators and defend democracy. “Only in the democratic States today,” 
one writer stated, “is the thoroughly Catholic doctrine of natural 
rights recognized in theory and in practice.” 

By the close of the 1930’s these teachings had convinced most 
American Catholics that democracy and their religion were insepar- 
able, and that the Declaration of Independence was virtually woven 
into their creed. The preservation of democratic institutions seemed 
to them necessary to preserve their very faith. This belief found ex- 
pression in different ways. Some Catholics threw themselves into a 
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campaign for progressive legislation which, they were convinced, 
would alone allow the survival of American liberty. Others set out to 
reform the Catholic educational system, banding themselves together 
in 1939 as a Commission on American Citizenship to “fortify the new 
generation against false and subversive theories of government.” Still 
others launched such an attack on Fascism, Nazism and communism 
so bitter as to give rise to the charge that their zeal endangered the 
very democratic institutions they sought to defend. To all Catholics 
these efforts were but part of a great crusade for “Christian Democ- 
racy” urged upon them in a pastoral letter issued by the American 
bishops in 1938, and calling for the “defense of our democratic gov- 
ernment, framed in a constitution that safeguards the inalienable 
rights of man.” Democracy, with all that the term implies in the way 
of separation of church and state, was established by 1940 as an in- 
delible part of the American Catholic creed. 

So firmly were Catholics in the United States bound to this view 
that they could not listen without protest to any dissenting voice 
within their own body. When Hilaire Belloc, prominent English 
Catholic publicist, suggested that sooner or later there would be a 
conflict between church and state in the United States, his lone ut- 
terance was drowned in a chorus of dissent that swelled from all the 
Catholic press. “American Catholics,” commented Michael Williams, 
long editor of Commonweal and dean of the journalists of his faith 
in the United States, “consider the views of Gibbons and Ireland, 
which almost passionately praise the favorable conditions given the 
Church by the American State, to be their own. Such is the accepted 
American Catholic view.” 


A RATIONALE OF RITUAL 
By GERALD HEARD 


ITUAL, symbolism and simile put off some people. They say 
these flourishes prevent clear and simple understanding and 
comprehension. They resent what they call obfuscations of 

superstition. They know these antics only stand in the way of their 
clear-eyed and single-hearted apprehension of the One. But it 
is dangerous to be too sure. It is the mistake, not of a subtle 
mind, but of one which has prematurely concluded the problem to be 
simple, to say that Ultimate Reality can be easily and rationally 
grasped. We have to ask every method to help us, every illustration 
to raise us from our common concerns to the state of Pure Being. 
Reason is good, but depended upon wholly, because it cannot go 
beyond the premises given it by the senses, it may end in arresting 
our growth. It tends when so used to make us fall into two rudimen- 
tary misapprehensions: The first is that what we are seeking is to be 
rendered completely in logical terms—when in fact it lies almost 
wholly in the Realm of the Antinomies. The second mistake is to 
assume that what we are seeking is completely clear, objective, ex- 
ternal to ourselves, that we can approach it with a casual and, in a 
way, a superior detachment; that it must wait on our judgment as 
to whether it has any right to our attention or worth for humanity. 


I 


We have then to employ methods not merely to help us to under- 
stand the nature of the experience with which we are surrounded. 
The methods have also to act so as to prevent, screen out, our almost 
instantaneous, unquestioningly assured misapprehension. When the 
Reason has discovered that there is no reason why there should not 
be an Ultimate Reality, when we have discovered as a fact that even 
to apprehend the common sense world as it is, and not as we with our 
use-or-no-use “‘filter” strain it, we have to be very watchful, we have 
not reached the end of our quest but only begun it. We have only had 
a glimpse of Reality. Now we must see whether we may command 
and develop a faculty of apprehension, of integral thought. For this is 
needed to carry us on from the point at which analytic thought owns 
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that it has finished ordering the apprehensions given by the customary 
range, area and focus of consciousness. 

The use of methods other than Reason, not opposed to Reason but 
supplementary, para-rational, the employment of subtler patterns 
of approach, may then be likened to cursive writing in comparison 
with “script.” Script or block lettering may be more rational. It may 
be argued to be more economical of movement and of pattern and 
so, obviously, superior to cursive. But twenty years of actual practice 
have proved the opposite. These arguments were pre-psychological. 
As an actual fact, script-taught children generally write hands which 
are clumsy, ugly and illegible. Speed of writing, clearness of reading, 
neither is attained. 

What the print writers omitted was an actual consideration of the 
real technique of writing revealed in the evolution of penmanship. 
The cursive hand was derived from the long effort at making a series 
of capital letters still appear readable even when modified in shape so 
that they could be written with a single flowing pen-stroke. The im- 
portant thing, then, was not to attend to a conscious shaping of each 
letter but to set the pen at the right angle where it could freely obey 
the motion of the hand, suggest the whole word to the mind and then 
let brain and hand in free-flowing strokes strike off the pattern. If 
that is done then a number of natural “ligatures” appear, carrying 
the pen from letter to letter, in a movement too quick for the conscious 
mind to control, through a series of beautifully fine and true angles 
and loops which leave the word perfectly composed as a single pattern 
but with each letter legible. All these natural and extremely swift 
flowings (so speedy that they cannot be modified at will, and explain- 
ing why our “hands” are so difficult to disguise or change,) the script 
writers condemned as mere flourishes, ritualistic extravagances. What 
was required to reform writing was a Protestant rational simplicity. 
We should then save much time, spare fatigue and achieve complete 
clarity. 

As we have seen, none of these desirable ends have as a matter of 
fact been attained. Why? Because even penmanship is largely sub- 
conscious. Babinsky, one of the most famous neurologists in Paris a 
generation ago, pointed out why it is that handwriting is the first 
function to show nervous derangement. This is due to the fact that 
some twenty-eight nervous functions have to be coordinated in order 
that a pen may write legible strokes. No one who has watched the 
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tension and distortion round a child’s (or an unpracticed adult’s) lips 
when attempting to write, can doubt that much more is involved than 
hand and eye. The general flow—what the scriptwriting reformers 
called wasted strokes and flourishes—is what carries the hand through 
the intricacies of changing stroke and loop without fatigue—writer’s 
cramp—and without degeneracy of legibility. Once the set of the pen 
(which again depends on arm, on carriage, on relation of the whole 
body to the desk) is rightly settled, then speed and clarity and sureness 
and uniformity of stroke can be steadily increased. The nervous func- 
tions, given free and right play, look after their work and fatigue does 
not interfere until a reasonable amount of labor has been done. 

The relevance of this small controversy, between a traditional and 
an evolved psychophysiology, between the craft of penmanship and 
a mistaken rationalizing reform, is curiously close to the great con- 
troversy in religion—the controversy between ritualists and ration- 
alists. For not only have we in ritualistic practices, in sacraments, etc., 
a traditional way of symbolizing and bringing to our attention the 
Invisible; we have also a method which has been adapted through 
millennia, from what we may call pictographs down to a purely con- 
ventionalized notation. And as the penman’s cursive (though always 
better, because more psychologically workable and efficient than 
script,) has often, owing to lack of clearly understood intention, de- 
generated into extravagancies of flourish or mechanic formalism, to 
the degree that legibility is lost (e.g. in ornate Kuffic and in Gothic 
Black Letter) so too has ritualism often become an end in itself—no 
longer a lens to see the stars but a stained glass window preventing any 
vision of the sky. The true reform of handwriting shows us the path 
to the true reform of ritual. “Script” was a wrong solution, because it 
was not psychological. Italic penmanship was a right one—for it, too, 
was a reform. It deliberately purged away illegible extravagances 
and formalism, it was both more neat and more free than the styles 
it replaced. But it held fast to the basic principles from which every 
cursive must grow, the principles of stroke and flow rising from the 
whole body, the whole body being set at balance to express free move- 
ment focused and culminated at the pen’s point. 


II 


We cannot do without form; we cannot leave any part of the vast 
front of the body-mind behind us when we would shift the level of 
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consciousness and rise into unhindered worship. The whole of the in- 
dividual being, from clearest thought, through feeling and mood, 
down past habit and reflex, even to function and organ, must be 
shifted toward its goal. The entire being must mount in a vast well- 
ordered sweep. Otherwise, like an ignorant girl for the first time wear- 
ing a state-dress, we shall trip over our train and find ourselves unable 
to rise. 

As, then, a good penman “addresses” himself to the sheet on which 
he is about to write (as a good golfer ‘addresses the ball”) and will 
not make a stroke until the whole procession of his many linked selves 
give notice that they are ready to back up his advance, so too with 
right ritual. It does not scramble and plunge but “recollects” the 
selves, assembles the whole spirit, mind and body “as a reasonable, 
holy and lively (or vital) sacrifice” ready to be wholly sublimated by 
the descending Universal Spirit. So, all wise teachers and spiritual 
directors repeatedly warn against precipitancy in worship, a hastiness 
in wishing to plunge in without order, and counsel always both a 
preliminary preparation and an epilogic quiet. These things all sane 
ritual provides. Nor does it merely help us to get under the glittering 
surface of Maya, parting the flashing mesh, holding back the tentacles 
of customary attachment which coil round us as we would pass 
through. It does us two further services. When we are through “the 
magic casement,” when we have been able to uncoil our self-centered, 
vicious-circled self until we can touch the rock behind the mist, sane 
ritual, scientific spiritual exercises of the body-mind, can help us from 
falling back through fatigue, before we have gathered all we may, and 
can help us to bring back through the guarding gates without loss all 
we have gathered. 

First to consider is the power of sustaining our attention of the Un- 
reflected, the Incomparable. This needs all aid; for our minds are 
always shuttling and shimmering, dipping and fluctuating between 
what they notice and what they think of the thing noticed. We are 
always wavering between seeing things and losing sight of them in 
the mist which rises the moment we see, the mist which springs as any 
gleam of reality falls on our foggy selves and we instantaneously re- 
flect: “How will this aid me, how may this harm me?” Fatigue is 
largely due to lack of right interest and the rise of wrong interest; 
pure interest in what is perceived lapsing into interest at ourselves in 
being interested and admiration at our part. Our first step is then to 
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see that the body, that residue and sediment of the ego-centered self, 
shall not start the relapse. 

Here again the way in which an actual craft has handled fatigue 
can help us by illustration. We have seen that a good italic hand, be- 
cause it is a natural, balanced flow of the body expressed by the pen, 
postpones fatigue. The same fact, of a balanced flow of action pre- 
venting exhaustion at a physical task, has been demonstrated in the 
candy trade. It has been found by researchers in industrial psychology, 
that whereas a cinema movement-study of “chocolate dippers” 
showed that the girls made a number of apparently unnecessary 
sweeps when dipping the candy in and out of the chocolate, fatigue 
rapidly intervened when these flourishes were forbidden. The flourish 
was necessary to balance-up the stroke, a psychophysical cantilever- 
age; and although each dip in consequence took a fraction of a second 
longer, as an actual fact and because of these momentary rest-pauses 
the girls could work longer hours, made fewer errors, were less, tired 
at the day’s end and so output was actually higher than in the “ra- 
tional” imposed way. One must add that the girls’ “traditional” or 
“natural” way of dipping was not necessarily unimprovable. It grew 
up, without their conscious invention or knowledge, as a balance-reply 
to two requirements: the nervous system’s demand for variety of 
movement, and the economic demand for high and constant output 
by regular repetition. 

A still more exact balance could, no doubt, be discovered by careful 
and extended research. It would probably disclose that even greater 
comfort and also higher output could be achieved—an extension of 
efficiency at both ends. But this, too, would probably involve mobilizing 
new areas of both the body and the mind of the worker. On the side 
of the mind, the worker’s interest would have to be heightened to a 
new level of attention, by her being shown not merely the economic 
return to herself but the social value of her chocolate dipping. She 
would have a new powerful incentive to accuracy (war work has 
shown this at the start of a war when enthusiasm is high), a new 
means of postponing fatigue, if she could believe that her high stand- 
ard of dipping was appreciated by the community and that small 
children’s joy in living was sensibly heightened by her improvement 
at her task. On the side of the body, the worker’s efficiency, her 
staying-power, could be equally extended by following out the stresses 
which the body endures throughout its whole physique—not merely 
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in the shoulder and arm. This extension industrial psychology has 
pursued with success, showing that the entire physical carriage is in- 
volved. First the height at which the work must be contacted, then 
the way the body is seated and finally how the trunk and limbs are 
held so as to permit least drag on the spine and freest movement of 
heart, lungs and viscera. In short, in all routine work, two lines meet 
in the worker, lines which extend in opposite directions to the horizon 
of her being. The one line, that which connects her with her product, 
her work, extends until it reaches maximum range and furthest at- 
traction, when, as it must, it unites her with all her kind and links her 
effort up with humanity’s progress. The other line, that which con- 
nects her with her instrument, her hand and eye, extends through her 
entire body-mind, until every activity outside her work, her whole way 
of living, diet, exercise, recreation and rest, contributes to or deducts 
from her efficiency as a producer. 


III 


This illustration helps us to understand in some detail the future 
of ritual and the way in which reason, through exact and detailed 
psychophysical knowledge, can and must help ritual’s development. 
Reason only objects and hinders when it is not seized of all the facts 
which are involved in worship and the practices of contemplation. 

We have seen that ritual has to help us to do two things: The first 
is to shift our focus as quickly as may be, for in that highest quality 
of attention, contemplation, we have only a little time to attain the 
moment of full awareness. It is for us always a race with time, a race 
to assemble our powers of concentration, to gather our scattered in- 
terests into one focus and so attain utterly undistracted realization, 
before fatigue begins again to dissipate us. Ritual can be a quick 
method of calling in all our resources, of marshalling body, mind and 
spirit in one salient alignment without hitch or delay. Most of us are 
like the impotent man at the pool of Bethesda. We spend all our 
prayer time in just crawling down to the water’s edge only to find 
when we have done so that we have been so long about it, that the 
water itself has already subsided by the time we have reached the 
brink. It needs great skill to cull these moments of clarity. We are 
stepping from one frame of reference to another and we must do so 
without getting ourselves caught in passing from one form of concen- 
tration—the attention which is held by outer interest, as when at a 
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task—to another, the inner undistracted look. We must leave the outer 
without stirring up a train of associations which like a dust cloud will 
follow us into the other atmosphere, that other atmosphere which is 
so still that it has not, as has the outer worldly attentions, the windy 
power to blow away alien dusts. When the body and the mind can do 
something to back up the spirit in its turn of attention then they cease 
to be liabilities, loiterers like Lot’s wife, and become assets. 

Secondly, ritual having helped us over the threshold can keep us in 
the room we have won. It aids us to maintain our extended vision 
and clarity by sweeping aside uprising interferences, as dross can be 
skimmed off the bright surface of molten metal. 

But it has also a third vital service to render: it has to make it pos- 
sible for us to return to the outer world with something of the atmos- 
phere we have breathed in the inner. The light must not fade when 
we leave the Presence. We must learn to see its complete and utter 
whiteness in the spectrum-band of the temporal rainbow. In time 
it is present under these divided forms. Ritual attempts to render this 
fact. Unless we have some method, there is no doubt that our vision 
will be brushed off us as we pass back into the ordinary world. It is 
not that it is fairy-gold, a vain emotion. It is because we have no 
vehicle in which to carry into our thick air an essence which must 
otherwise evanesce. We can remedy this great loss and constant dis- 
appointment by full psychophysical knowledge. We must remember 
that we are a tripartite being, a threefold creature and even in the 
intensest concentration, even in the moments of most sublime self- 
forgetfulness we are none the less, a breathing heart-beating, secreting 
animal. Unless the body also worships, the soul’s worship and the 
mind’s is by so much the less. So it is that in real and full worship the 
body learns to be as rapt as the soul; and when the creature returns 
from such an audience not only the psyche but the physique is for 
some time resonant with the harmony it has heard and the harmon- 
izing with which it has responded to that music. We must then re- 
member that the rational mind thinks in propositions, by argument 
and with illustrations. The subconscious mind apprehends through 
symbols. Full attention begins to be possible when the object of notice 
seems intellectually interesting and absorbing and emotionally mov- 
ing, appealing. Both of these attractions must, then, be commanded. 

Thirdly, there is the body. It worships kinaesthetically. That means 
that its attention is through a change of rhythm. We know its spon- 
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tancous salute to the adorable: bated breath, the heart beat which 
rises with the lark’s flutter and then pauses like the lark’s hover. The 
body needs to take up its position, its posture, to stand at attention, 
to move in its obeisance before that bodyless Rhythm, that soundless 
unceasing creative Word, of which flesh and blood are a momentary 
utterance. The body is not only less apt to interrupt, it can act as an 
able acolyte if it is permitted to adopt certain postures and is called 
upon to lend its attention at times in which its own diurnal rhythm 
brings it up in a crest of upward reaching physical release and as- 
piration. Time of day and posture, the hour of office and the placed 
position can both, then, be basic helps. 


IV 


Worship must, in short, always combine, if it is to attain to any 
intensity which may leave lasting impress, a rationale—a technique 
intelligently followed to attain a certain desired state of mind: a be- 
havior-pattern, a psychophysical carriage or presentation—if it be no 
more than sitting in alert openness—which sustains the rationally 
directed attention. Thirdly, worship must be a rhythmic cresting in the 
wave-motion of living—the periods of contemplation must regularly 
and precisely balance the times of action. As the heart muscle rests 
between each beat, so must the consciousness pass in constant systole 
and dyastole, from the contemplation of Reality as the One and as 
the Manifold. 

The whole day is thus found to proceed in a patterned sequence. 
For as the twenty-four hours are divided between sleep and waking 
even among animals, for even they are double-natured, so with man 
as a spiritual creature, as he is tripartite, a third beat must of necessity 
be present in his rhythm. Between sleep and waking, between the de- 
tensioning relaxedness of slumber and the exclusive engrossment of 
work, a third opening presents itself and must be taken if the soul 
would live. Then it is that the spirit practices an awareness which is 
more unrestricted than sleep and more absorbed than any mental 
work. Therefore, besides ritual methods, there should be also ritual 
times, until the whole of life is ordered into a single art of worship— 
each timed spell of meditation setting the theme which will be modu- 
lated and orchestrated through the intercalated spell of action. Such 
seem to be the rudiments of ritual development. Along such lines may 
develop an art of worshipful living, a science of practical religion. 


WATER OF LIFE 
By EDITH LOVEJOY PIERCE 


ROUGHT cannot lower the level of that pool 
Whereby the thirst of all the world is quenched. 
Upon the sheer cliff of the sky upborne, 
This meditative lake 
Traffics with origins, is itself a source. 
The luminous body of its waterfall, 
Untiringly descending, 
Grinds down slow time 
And drowns our utmost need. 
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THE CHRISTIAN FAITH OF A 
CONTEMPORARY REALIST 


By ALBAN G. WIDGERY 


HE purpose of this paper is not to defend my philosophical 

position as a Realist, but to indicate the nature of what I have 

called my Christian faith from that standpoint. But seeing that 
the term Realism is variously used today, I should state briefly the 
sense in which I call myself a Realist.* 


I 


Most of the positions called Realism are one-sided and lack com- 
prehensiveness. Berkeley’s “spiritualism realism” implies a limitation 
to minds, their contents and relations. Physical Realism takes the 
physical alone as real. My teacher, Dean Inge, considered the dictum 
of another of my teachers, James Ward, that “the actual is wholly 
historical,” as “little better than naive realism.” After sixteen years 
as an Idealist, mainly following Ward, I rejected his idealistic con- 
ception of physical nature. I revolted still more vigorously against 
Inge’s idolatry of the ideas of the true, the good, and the beautiful, 
which in some form of absolute unity is all that God appears to be for 
him. Critical Realism and American New Realism are not thorough- 
going. Naive Realism, as I am quite prepared for my position to be 
called, conforms with the attitudes in which all, even Idealists, actu- 
ally live. The defense of a Naive Realism, requiring as it does pene- 
trating criticism of opposing views, calls for as much philosophical 
acumen as the maintenance of any other philosophy. 


The term “real” may be used simply to assert existence: it then 
affirms nothing of the nature of the existent. It is possible to say “this 
exists” and “that exists” when the “this” and the “that” are qualita- 
tively quite diverse. What I wish to insist is that whatever is real 
exists in its own nature. An abstract idea is real as idea whenever 
thought; a dream is real as a dream; this thinking mind is real as 
this thinking mind, and so on. Conceptual descriptions cannot be sub- 


*Part of a Presidential Address before the American Theological Society, March goth, 
1940. Most of the exposition of Realism is omitted. 
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Stituted for reals that are not ideas. Extended objects cannot be ade- 
quately described by terms that imply the unreality of space. I find no 
justification for supposing that my awareness of any real has a causal 
effect on the nature of that real. Acquaintance with reals, as distinct 
from description of them, is always in some immediate awareness. 
Man has the capacity for noting similarities, for considering reals as 
though in classes, and forming ideas with significant reference to 
them. Reals may be grouped in two classes, physical and psychical, 
with their specific relations. Acquaintance with different kinds of 
reals involves different kinds of awareness. Self-consciousness, the 
awareness of self as a thinking, willing, and feeling being, is an aware- 
ness of a non-spatial real. This non-spatial self has another kind of 
awareness of the spatial body. There is, I maintain, an awareness of 
mind by mind. However difficult it is to describe this acquaintance, 
even though it be impossible to do so, our more profound personal 
relations depend on it. Human life does not consist of experiences all 
of which depend on contacts with physical realities. The history of 
religion has as its central feature experiences dependent upon rela- 
tions not only with persons at the human level, but also with what 
transcends them—God. 

Each human mind is real in itself: it is real in its own kind among 
others in some respects of the same kind. I find no evidence that the 
child as a mind is simply a composite of parts of the parents as minds. 
But in modern thought there is too much that suggests a fusion of the 
physical and the psychical, a fusion that is veritably a confusion. If 
that is avoided, if it is acknowledged that the physical is suz generis 
and the psychical sui generis, one may escape from the too frequent 
tendency to transfer views concerning the evolutionary continuity of 
the physical to the psychical. If the mind of the individual is not a 
product of his parents as minds, then individuals, as psychical, are not 
necessarily mere products of history. They may come into history. 

The confusion above mentioned is an aspect of modern Naturalism, 
the apparent plausibility of which depends upon diverse uses of the 
term “nature.” Sometimes that is interpreted to comprehend the 
whole of reality—thus to rule out any significance in the term “super- 
natural.” At other times its meaning is restricted to what may be in- 
cluded in the so-called “natural sciences,” or even to the “sensible.” 
Naturalism is caught in the moils of this equivocation. Its unsuccess- 
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ful endeavor to avoid the metaphysical only results in utter vague- 
ness, as is evident, e.g. with reference to the character of mind. From 
its standpoint and with its methods, it is questionable whether even 
with this vagueness, it could admit the existence of any mind higher 
than the human. 


II 


By the term “faith” in my title, I do not mean simply belief, but a 
central attitude, or rather, complex of attitudes accompanied by 
emotions, and associated with beliefs. The central attitude in Chris- 
tian faith is trust in God, implicating beliefs concerning him. It is a 
trust in a reality, not the mere acceptance of an idea. From the stand- 
point of Realism as I understand it, religion through all its stages 
has had and has central to it, a distinct kind of awareness of a Real 
that is other than the reals of the physical world and human selves. 
In relation to this Real, however diverse their attempts at various 
levels to describe him conceptually, men have been inspired to joyous 
praise and sorrowful contrition. The greater part of the parapher- 
nalia of religion, the altars, temples, and rituals, has had to do with 
the varied aspects of men’s relations to this Real and of his relations 
to them, and religious literature is full of expressions of them. For 
Jesus, as the founder of Christianity, God was an apprehended reality 
with whom he was in communion. There is no suggestion of his re- 
ligion being dependent on a hypothetical idea of God arrived at by 
philosophical reflection. My own Christian faith has central in it such 
an attitude of trust in a Real, distinct from all other reals, God. 

My contention is that this faith is shared, though many of its 
practical implications are neglected, by those who do not acknowledge 
it and even reject the theoretical beliefs associated with it. Man’s 
physical preservation and well-being depend upon intricate chemical 
and physiological balances of an organism not of human fabrication. 
All that man can do is to try to understand these balances and by 
needed adjustments to keep them. His effort is based on a trust im- 
plying that this organism is an intelligible system or part of an in- 
telligible system. Surely a part, for man’s physical preservation and 
welfare depend not only on the nature of the organism but also on 
the physical environment beyond it. More depends upon the processes 
of nature for the attainment of his food than upon his own efforts, 
however important these are. Whether he consciously acknowledges 
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it or not, whether he thinks of the implications or not, every man has 
an essential trust in this direction. Though he may describe it simply 
as a trust in nature, actually it is a trust not in something fortuitous 
but in something intelligible and dependable. The postulate of the 
uniformity of nature cannot be proved for any future by rational re- 
flection nor by empirical experience. Its acceptance expresses an es- 
sential attitude of trust implying belief. Christian faith does not leave 
this indefinite but frankly goes on where some non-Christians hesitate, 
and maintains that such trust finds its reasonable association with a 
belief in an intelligent Source and Sustainer of the physical organism 
and its environment. 

Man is not satisfied with mere physical preservation and physical 
well-being. He concerns himself with cultural values. Without social 
intercourse, cultural values as we experience them could be impossible. 
The human mind is not a human fabrication. No less than the physical 
organism it has intricate processes and its welfare depends upon pre- 
serving its own peculiar balances. Social intercourse, involving the 
relations of the mind to other minds, rests more on the compatibility 
of the processes in minds than upon the simply functioning of one’s 
own mind. A man’s spiritual welfare, including his experience of cul- 
tural values, is provided more for him than by him. That human 
minds are sufficiently alike to make social intercourse possible, and 
yet are diverse in such a multiplicity of ways that make intercourse 
and co-operation profitable, is a conjunction of similarities and dis- 
similarities upon which the whole development and enjoyment of 
culture depends. That is a conjunction of broad and detailed signifi- 
cance which man can regard neither as fortuitous nor as the result 
of his own planning. Here again, in the life of human culture, there 
is a trust, whether it and its implications are explicitly acknowledged 
or not. Christian faith does not leave this indefinite, but frankly goes 
on where some non-Christians hesitate, and maintains that such trust 
finds its reasonable association with a belief in an intelligent Source 
and Sustainer of human minds and of their capacities for profitable 
intercourse. 

The essentially moral appears to me to involve, in Kant’s phrase, a 
categorical imperative. It implies, in Butler’s term, authority. There 
have been various attempts to account naturalistically for the sense 
of obligation associated with the moral. It has never seemed to me 
that any of these explanations is satisfactory. The significance of 
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morality is not solely and entirely comprehended in economic or other 
non-moral consequences of conduct. Moral values are not all merely 
instrumental. For a reasonable morality it is essential that its ideal 
shall be held to be attainable. The basis for the conviction that an 
ideal is attainable is not in man or in the world themselves, which fall 
short of the ideal, but in some Reality other than man and the world. 
Some Humanists and non-theists have talked of the perfectibility of 
man without indicating upon what they base their assertion, their 
faith or hope. The religious person explicitly or implicitly accepts as 
a basis for the realizability of the ideal the deity he apprehends in 
his religious experience. For Christianity, as I understand it, God is 
at once the source of the moral ideal with its imperative ought, and 
the ground of faith in its realizability. 

From what I said earlier, it should be clear that the contents of the 
last three paragraphs are distinctly not meant as arguments for the 
existence of God. Christian faith is a trust in God as an apprehended 
Reality. The Christian idea of God has been developed on the basis 
of his communion with God. What these last paragraphs are meant 
to show are characteristics of his physical and cultural existence for 
which the Christian accounts by references to his beliefs concerning 
God. He does not draw the idea of God from these characteristics, but 
he brings the idea of God to their explanation. He acknowledges a 
ground for his trusts with regard to the physical and the cultural and 
his sense of moral obligation, which the non-theist fails to recognize. 

I apply the term “personal” to God. The implication of the term 
is not anthropomorphic in any physical sense. On the mental side, it 
implies as much a theomorphic view of man as an anthropomorphic 
view of God. I cannot describe God as impersonal, by which I under- 
stand that which lacks intelligence, feeling and will, nor as supra- 
personal because, though that word suggests something higher than 
or beyond the personal, I have no knowledge or experience of such. 
I describe God as personal because the kind of relations between men 
and deity, involved in morality as well as in religion, are personal, the 
association of, the communion of minds. 

The Christian doctrine of the Trinity in Unity of the Godhead 
has generally been declared a mystery. My own philosophy recog- 
nizes mysteries, as indeed I believe any philosophy must. I can ac- 
cept the doctrine as meaning that God is not an undifferentiated 
unity. But I find no ground for the belief that a particular being in 
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history was and is one of the divine differentiations. As negative criti- 
cism is not my present task, I limit myself to saying that I do not 
accept any doctrine of divine incarnation. In general I avoid use of 
the expression “divine immanence.” At most I might say that God’s 
ideas are immanent in the world in a sense similar to saying that the 
architect’s ideas are immanent in a building he designed.* 


Ill 


It is true that some early German advocates of Liberal Christianity, 
under the influence of Neo-Kantianism, abjured the metaphysical 
and, treating the knowledge of God as beyond human capacity, pre- 
sented a view of the human Jesus as having for us the worth of God, 
as a symbol, a religious image for an otherwise unknown God. 
Weinel and others were much concerned to defend the historicity of 
Jesus, but that should not obscure the fact that they actually made 
God and not the human Jesus the center of their view of Christianity. 
Not only did Jesus turn directly to God himself: in the Lord’s Prayer 
he also taught his disciples to do so. Indeed, that has been the practice 
of Christians in their organized communities and in their private lives 
in their communion with God, whether in the form of spiritual aspira- 
tion or of definite prayer. 

Thirty years ago, just as I was over the threshold of my theological 
studies, there was a discussion which may be referred to by the title 
of a Hibbert Journal Supplement devoted to it: “Jesus or Christ?” 
All the alternatives were not clearly stated, though it is probable that 
all were held by one thinker or another. There are four alternatives: 
(1) Jesus,—a solely humanistic view for which Jesus was the founder 
of a type of ethical community; (2) Christ,—taken as an expression 
for God, the historicity of Jesus being denied; (3) Jesus Christ, im- 
plying the traditional doctrine of divine incarnation; and (4) Jesus 


*In the discussion of this paper, members of the Society raised interesting and important 
questions concerning divine immanence. The main grounds of my rejection of any view 
other than the one suggested above are: (1) I have no experience of minds interpenetrating 
one another, or of one mind being within another mind. The condition sometimes called 
“dual personality” in abnormal psychology is a form of dissociation within one mind. (2) I 
consider the relation between man and God “communion,” and regard this as permitting of 
revelation. (3) I find it impossible to distinguish satisfactorily the immanent divine and what 
is not such, e.g. in a human being. I cannot regard the good in me as the immanent divine, 
and the evil as precisely myself. Even in the Christian Scriptures the good and the evil are 
often enough both ascribed to the individual himself. (4) It seems to be suggested that 
immanence expresses an “internal” relation and as such is less mysterious than an “external” 
one, but I do not consider the former less mysterious than the latter. 
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and Christ (or God), that both Jesus and God are involved in Chris- 
tianity though they are not fused as in (3). It is this last view, Jesus 
and God, which I accept. I endeavor to “follow Jesus” in my trust 
in and worship of God and in my love for mankind. 

The Realist is not blind to defects and discontents in human life. 
Man contrasts his actual condition and life with what makes them 
appear unsatisfactory. In some manner and to some extent his nature 
is indeed corrupt. But as a Realist, taking men as I find them, I can- 
not accept the belief in the “total corruption” of man as frequently 
expounded among Christians. In this connection there has been a 
gross exaggeration in order to provide ground for an alleged need of 
a particular kind of atonement or redemption by Jesus Christ. I re- 
gard men in general as physically more healthy than diseased and 
morally and religiously more good than bad. 

It is one of the implications of the Realism I have presented that 
one may affirm the reality of power only because of an awareness of 
it that is not conceptual. Similarly with regard to the actuality of 
human freedom which cannot be proved or disproved by theoretical 
discussion. It is in the exercise of his freedom that an individual may 
be virtuous or sinful. Whatever his environment, even though it con- 
sist entirely of good angels, the individual might still sin. That ap- 
pears to me one truth expressed in the story of the Fall of Adam and 
Eve. My Realism includes the fact of human freedom as an ultimate. 
But it is clear to me that freedom though real is limited in its scope. 

I have admitted the defects in human nature, but rejected the 
doctrine of total depravity. I have affirmed my acceptance of a gen- 
uine though limited freedom. What of the suggestion of inheritance 
involved in the traditional doctrine of original sin? There is certainly 
definite heredity in physical organisms. But if, as I maintained earlier, 
there is no continuity of the individual mind with the parents as 
minds, then the validity of any doctrine of spiritual inheritance 
through transmission in spiritual substance is to be questioned. My 
contention, a fundamental one, is that transmission on the spiritual 
side of human life is social. It is from this point of view that both the 
inheritance aspects of the doctrine of original sin and certain aspects 
of salvation are to be understood. The child is born into a social en- 
vironment from which it gets inducements to vice. That is not a 
transmission or social inheritance of guilt. There is guilt only when 
the individual in the exercise of his freedom chooses to follow an in- 
ducement to evil socially transmitted. 
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Thus I am brought to consider my Christian faith as it concerns 
Salvation from sin and redemption from suffering. Christianity in 

history has not-been and is not at the present time a mere moralism: 
it has been and is more than an ethical culture movement. It was an- 
nounced at the beginning as the gospel of the advent of the Kingdom 
of God, not simply a kingdom of man. Salvation from sin is at least 
in part by repentance, the individual with his freedom turning from 
the choice of the evil to the choice of the good. For Christianity the 
moral, not merely a concern of social expediency, implicates some- 
thing absolute. There is an order of the physical realm and there 
is an order of the moral realm, and neither order derives from 
man. 

No religion has recognized as Christianity has done the importance 
of attention to will. The Apostle Paul was keenly aware that his 
knowledge of the good and the bad could not alone lead him to virtue 
and keep him free of vice. “The good I would, that I do not; the evil 
that I would not, that I do.” It is from this point of view that I ap- 
proach the subject of Jesus as savior, acknowledged in my Christian 
faith. As savior he did not fail to recognize the importance of knowl- 
edge. He had something to teach. He brought the idea of God as a 
loving Father and an authoritative king into the center of attention. 
But, as I believe, he affected the wills of those about him, and thus 
saved them, more by an influence of his person and life on them as 
persons. The ideas were important but this was more important. His 
influence was not simply to the promotion of a merely humanistic 
morality, but also to a religious devotion to God. The Christian 
church was meant to be, and in no small measure has been the com- 
munity within which Jesus’ teachings concerning God and, more 
important, personal influences affecting wills have been continued. 
These, as far as Jesus and the church are concerned, are the means 
of Christian atonement. Here we have the counter-process to that 
social transmission of inducements to sin that I referred to as implied 
in the inheritance aspects of the doctrine of original sin. Jesus and 
the church save by the social transmission of inducements to virtue 
and godliness. We may be influenced by our own perusal of the Gospel 
records of Jesus, and also by those endeavoring to live the Christian 
life in the community. So far salvation is through the social trans- 
mission of inducements to goodness, to perfection of individual char- 
acter, to love of the brethren, to the love and worship of God. 
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IV 


Christianity does not correlate sin and suffering so that all suffering 
is to be regarded as caused by sin, or is in proportion to sin, and that 
the way to be redeemed from it is simply by eradication of the sin. 
Christianity presents a redemption from suffering, however inade- 
quately we may experience that redemption. On the one hand it 
leads or should lead us to accept suffering as an important factor in 
the process of moral and religious development: the Christian, not 
seeking to suffer, when it inevitably comes is to welcome it as a cleans- 
ing fire, preparing him for, and directing him to reliance on and 
communion with God. The sufferings of others are occasions drawing 
Christians into closer relations with their fellow-men. Jesus’ adminis- 
trations to the sick and despairing are typical of the Christian re- 
demption from suffering. 

War with its sufferings is due to the wrong use of human freedom, 
chiefly because the many do not use their freedom to promote con- 
ditions preventing war. The sins of omission in this direction though 
not so obvious as the sins of aggression are even more responsible. For 
God to prevent war would entail the placing of a restriction on human 
freedom that is against his intention. Even in face of war the Chris- 
tian faith in God involves confidence that eventually good will tri- 
umph, however many eons that may take. 

Though Jesus and the church may be considered divine means for 
human salvation from sin, God is directly the chief agent in that sal- 
vation. Men have sought from God power to overcome sin, and have 
found it. I cannot regard that as merely a form of auto-suggestion. 
The savior and redeemer is pre-eminently God. Earlier in this paper 
I referred to the fact that man’s physical preservation and welfare 
depend more on the constitution of physical nature and its orderly 
processes than on any activity of human beings, however important 
and necessary that activity is as a contributing factor. I maintained 
that man’s spiritual or mental life also depends more on his spiritual 
environment than on his own functioning, important again as that 
undoubtedly is. God, as the Sustainer of that constitution and the 
dominant Reality in that environment contributes more to man’s 
spiritual preservation and well-being than do any human beings. This 
1s expressed in traditional Christian terminology as “divine grace.” 
With his faith, the Christian, supported by divine grace, acquires 
a peace of mind in doing his best and feeling that he may leave the 
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result to God. Christian peace does not come by doing nothing and 
leaving all to God. Salvation and redemption, by God, by Jesus, by 
the church, by individual effort are not something magical. They are 
the result of the co-operation of the Supreme Power that makes for 
righteousness and all lesser powers working in the same direction. 

But God’s creative and redemptive work does not depend at all 
stages on the conscious co-operation of man. He maketh his sun to 
shine on the just and the unjust. A Realist acknowledges the processes 
and stages of evolution. From the standpoint of physical morphology, 
mankind appears to have been for a very long time at a stage of sta- 
bility, almost of fixity. Since that stage was reached the changes have 
been predominantly physiological, and they have made possible ad- 
vances on the psychological side. The psychological advances, at first 
turned to aid chiefly in physical preservation and betterment, have 
been increasingly directed to culture values, including the cultivation 
of inner moral character. A Realist may look forward to a time when 
mankind generally may be capable of appreciating these, striving for 
and participating in them. But already amongst men a level has been 
attained by some for the conscious apprehension and worship of that 
to which the term “holy” is applicable. For my Realism, beauty, 
love, holiness are all ultimate characteristics of reals. Though they 
may be apprehended or experienced, they cannot be defined. The 
stage may be reached, though it may be distant, when mankind in 
general will appreciate and worship the holy. 

Christian faith is an attitude or complex of attitudes, central in 
which is trust in God. Upon this rests the fundamental hope for the 
overcoming of all evil and discontent, the hope for perfection. In 
view of the brevity and the conditions of this earthly life, that hope 
includes the hope of immortality. As a Realist, who acknowledges 
mind or spirit as real in its own kind, I find no evidence to justify the 
view that the duration of a mind is limited to its contact with a 
physical body. On the other hand its duration in the past and in the 
present provides no guarantee of its continued duration in the future. 
Belief in the continuance of the physical beyond any present moment 
involves faith. The Realist shares that faith, and he may also share 
he faith that is expressed in the hope of immortality. 

One ought not to ignore the Christian belief expressed in the 
Apostles’ Creed as “the resurrection of the body.” If minds continue 
ufter this life they may have a form of manifestation corresponding 
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to our present bodies. But the real importance of the idea of resurrec- 
tion is moral and religious.* Resurrection is a characteristic of man’s 
nature as spiritual. Though he may fall in the death of sin, he may 
rise again to newness of life. With the capacity of “rising again” man 
should never give way to final despair, but may and should have an 
unceasing hope. 

Christian faith is a trust which is to manifest itself in love. Christian 
love is not a sentimental emotionalism but an emotional activism ex- 
pressing itself in service. With that I am led to Christian ethics, but 
as I have already in print for publication a volume entitled C’hris- 
tian Ethics in History and in Modern Life, I will limit myself here 
with regard to it to only a few sentences. As a Realist I demand due 
attention to all sides of life. As a Christian I recognize the moral ob- 
ligation to promote the economic and cultural welfare of all. Yet 
no one who seriously studies Christian ethics can deny that, impor- 
tant as economic welfare and secular culture are, according to it, 
greater emphasis is to be placed on the intrinsic worth of character, 
the inner dispositions, the virtues of personality, the communion with 
and worship of God. ‘“What shall it profit a man if he gain the whole 
world and lose his own soul ?” 

In conclusion I will try to give an expression of my Christian faith 
in the terms that I can accept of the Apostles’ Creed, with omissions 
and some changes, and some phrases understood symbolically. I omit 
the term “almighty,” not because I reject it, but because time does 
not permit my indicating the way I can accept it. “I believe in God, 
the Father, maker of heaven and earth, and in Jesus, his son, our 
Lord, born of Mary, suffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
dead, and buried, rose again as spirit, ascended into heaven and 
sitteth on the right hand of the Father, who judges the quick and the 
dead. And I believe in God as a Holy Spirit; the holy Catholic 
Church, the communion of saints, the forgiveness of sins, the resur- 
rection of the spirit and the life everlasting.” 


*In the Hibbert Journal in 1915 I expounded my position in more detail than there is 
possible here. 


THE NEGRO CHURCH IN AMERICAN LIFE 
By BENJAMIN E. MAYS 


origin and development of the Negro church, the peculiar prob- 
lems that confront it, and the function of this church in the total 
scheme of religious organization. 


I. is the purpose of this article to give a brief description of the 


I 


The first Negro church in America was founded by a certain Mr. 
Palmer at Silver Bluff, South Carolina, between the years 1773-1775. 
A slaveholder, George Galphin, became a patron of this congregation 
and was kind enough to permit David George, a slave, to be or- 
dained for this special work. From this humble beginning, the Negro 
church in the United States has increased in number until today 
there are approximately 42,583 churches, 10,156 urban and 32,427 
rural churches. It was estimated in 1926 that seventy-three per cent 
of all colored women thirteen years of age and above, living in the 
United States, have their names on the rolls of Negro churches; and 
that forty-six per cent of all Negro men within that same age group 
have their names on the rolls of the church. It is safe to assume that 
these proportions hold for the year 1940. 

The majority of Negroes are members of the Baptist church. The 
1926 Census of Religious Bodies reported 2,914,000 adult members 
in the Negro Baptist denomination; the African Methodist Episcopal 
Church reported 487,000 adult members ; the African Methodist Epis- 
copal Zion Church 397,000; and the Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church 181,000. There are twenty-four denominations entirely Negro 
in organization. Each of these denominations should show an in- 
creased membership in 1940. The Colored Methodist Episcopal 
Church, for example, now reports a membership of 250,000. Many 
Negroes are also to be found in the Methodist, Disciples of Christ, 
Catholic, Protestant Episcopal, Congregational, Lutheran, and Pres- 
byterian churches. In these denominations, Negroes and whites are 
organically one, although segregation generally obtains in their local 
congregations and subordinate units. Negroes are also found in the 
various Holiness groups and among the Seventh Day Adventists. 
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The average sum raised per Negro church per annum is relatively 
small; but in the aggregate, Negro churches raise and spend in ex- 
cess of $43,000,000 annually. 


II 


In accounting for the origin of the Negro church, three closely 
related factors must be taken into account: First, the Negro was 
hardly wanted in the white church. There, he was often segregated. 
The second largest Negro denomination, the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church, came into existence because in St. George’s 
Church, Philadelphia, around the close of the eighteenth century, 
Negroes had been forced from their knees during prayer because they 
were not seated in the segregated places provided for them. As a 
result of this act of discrimination, Richard Allen, Absalom Jones, 
William White and others left St. George’s Church in a body, Richard 
Allen becoming the spearhead in organizing the African Methodist 
Episcopal Church. (Bishop Richard Allen, Life, Experiences, and 
Gospel Labors, African Methodist Episcopal Book Concern, pp. 1, 
19, 23, 32.) 

The second reason for the existence of the Negro church grows out 
of and is a part of the first. A growing race consciousness stimulated 
the desire on the part of the Negroes to have their own churches. 
They wanted to preach, sing, direct the choir, and serve as chairmen 
of boards of deacons. Feeling that they would hardly have an equal 
chance to do these things in a church completely controlled by mem- 
bers of the dominant group, they set out to organize their own 
churches with the help and encouragement of the whites. Here in a 
church of their own they would be free to exercise their talents, dis- 
play their pent up emotions, and prove their ability to organize in a 
way not permitted them in the white church. 

The third reason is inseparable from the second. The white church, 
and particularly the white minister, could not speak pointedly and 
effectively to the needs of the Negro. It made no difference how sin- 
cere the white minister was or how sincere he tried to be, he spoke as 
a master to slaves and as a superior to an inferior. He spoke from the 
perspective of a free man who had never experienced what it really 
meant to be a slave and what it meant to be told by words and deeds 
that it was the will of God that he be a slave. When the white minister 
preached equality of the slave before God, he seldom meant that this 
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equality should fulfill itself here and now. Many slaves, though ig- 
norant, never did accept the gospel as interpreted to them by white 
ministers. This point is clearly demonstrated from the following ex- 
perience related by Howard Thurman: 


When I was a boy it was my responsibility to read the Bible to my grandmother, 
who had been a slave. She would never permit me to read the letters of Paul 
except, on occasion, the 13th Chapter of First Corinthians. When I was older 
this fact interested me profoundly. When at length I asked the reason she told 
me that during the days of slavery, the minister (white) on the plantation was 
always preaching from the Pauline letters—‘Slaves be obedient to your masters,” 
etc. “I vowed to myself,” she said, “that if freedom ever came and I learned to 
read, I would never read that part of the Bible!” (Christendom, Autumn, 1939, 


Pp. 519.) 


The Negro church, accordingly, sprang into existence partly be- 
cause the Negro needed a church where a gospel could be preached 
which would speak to the needs of his soul; it was born out of the 
heartfelt needs of the Negro people. The writer makes bold to assert 
that, if there had been no segregation in white churches and if the 
Negro had been welcomed in the white church, the needs of the race 
would have produced the Negro church. But if it had come wholly 
that way, it would have been a separate church, not a segregated 
church. 


III 


Let us turn now to certain urgent problems that beset the Negro 
church. These problems are not necessarily peculiar to the Negro 
church ; they may be characteristic of others as well. 

Leadership is the first problem to be considered ; and this involves 
an appraisal of Negro theological seminaries. Here, we will consider 
the enrollment and the academic qualifications of those enrolled. 
In 1924, 1,011 students were enrolled in all the Negro seminaries in 
the United States. (Daniel, The Education of the Negro Minister, 
Institute of Social and Religious Research, p. 51.) In the academic 
year 1938-1939, this number had fallen to 758, which, however, was 
a slight increase over the 1931 enrollment of 731. On the basis of a 
thorough check on the number of theological students enrolled in 
Negro seminaries in 1931-1932 and again in 1938-1939, it is safe to 
say that there are 253 fewer students enrolled today than in 1924. 
This decrease in seminary enrollment seems on the surface to present 
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a serious problem for the leadership of the Negro church ; on closer 
scrutiny it will be seen that it is a sign of development in the right 
direction. 

On the whole, Negro ministers are not as well trained academically 
as white ministers. The data collected by the 1926 Federal Cen- 
sus of Religious Bodies reveal that eighty per cent of the white urban 
ministers and only thirty per cent of Negro urban ministers are grad- 
uates of either college or seminary; and that forty-seven per cent of 
rural white ministers and only seventeen per cent of rural Negro min- 
isters are graduates of either college or seminary. It is equally signifi- 
cant to note that of the white ministers, thirty-three per cent and of 
the Negro ministers, only a little over seven per cent claimed to be 
graduates of both college and seminary. (Fry, The United States 
Looks at Its Churches, Institute of Social and Religious Research, 
1933, p. 42.) A subsequent study, 1931-1932, more thoroughly 
checked than the government study, reveals conclusively that the 
government percentage is too high and that probably only twenty- 
seven per cent of Negro pastors are graduates of either college or 
seminary. (Mays and Nicholson, The Negro’s Church, Institute of 
Social and Religious Research, 1933, p. 42 and 54.) 

As acute as this problem is for the leadership of the Negro church, 
the situation is definitely changing for the better. The number of col- 
lege graduates in Negro seminaries is rapidly increasing. Among the 
1,011 students enrolled in Negro seminaries in 1923-1924, were found 
only thirty-eight college graduates, that is, less than four per cent 
of the total were college trained. In 1932, eight years later, the total 
enrollment in Negro seminaries had decreased to 731 ; but the college 
graduate enrollment had increased to eighty-five or nearly twelve 
per cent, and was more than double that of eight years before. In 1939, 
the writer again studied the enrollment in Negro seminaries. The total 
enrollment was 758. Of this number, 162 or twenty-one per cent 
were college graduates, or more than four times the number for fif- 
teen years before. 

The picture is still more hopeful when one considers Negroes en- 
rolled in white seminaries, especially in the North. They are to be 
found chiefly in the forty-nine or more seminaries accredited by the 
American Association of Theological Schools. In 1939, seventeen of 
the forty-nine enrolled Negro students to a total of ninety-two. There 
are, therefore, at least 850 Negroes enrolled in all seminaries (Negro 
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and white) in the United States. Of this number, 254 are Negro col- 


lege graduates preparing for the ministry or some phase of religious 
work. It is encouraging to note that of the total enrollment of 850 
accounted for in this study, 254, or approximately thirty per cent, are 
college graduates; and 277 more, or approximately thirty-five per 
cent, are high school graduates. (Mays, The Training of Negro Min- 
isters, Educational Outlook Among Negroes, November-December, 
1939.) 

The improvement of the lay leadership in the Negro church seems 
to lag behind that of the professional leadership of the ministry. This 
is true in part because only a few Negro churches employ trained, paid 
workers such as directors of religious education or supervisors of young 
people’s work. Before 1929, a good many churches were moving in 
the direction of such trained professional workers in addition to their 
pastors; but the depression retarded this effort. It is difficult to get 
persons professionally or technically trained to accept responsibility 
in activities like the Sunday church school. The vast majority of 
teachers in the Sunday church schools are housewives, common 
laborers, domestics, and public school students. Even where public 
school teachers, lawyers, doctors, and social workers take active part 
in the teaching work of the church, it does not necessarily follow that 
these people are intelligent religiously. For many of them received 
their early religious training from Sunday school teachers of less than 
of high school grade. They passed through college without pursuing 
even one course in religion. The teaching phase of the Negro church 
presents, therefore, a serious and challenging problem. 


LY; 


The existence of too many local churches is another aggravated 
problem of the Negro church. It is more pronounced among Negroes 
than it is among white churches. In Atlanta, Georgia, Negroes have 
proportionately twice as many churches as the whites. In Birming- 
ham, Alabama, Negroes constitute thirty-eight per cent of the popula- 
tion, but maintain fifty-three per cent of the churches. In Charleston, 
South Carolina, the Negroes have just about as many churches as white 
people. Their population is considerably less. In New Orleans, Lou- 
isiana, Negroes, on the basis of population, have two and one-half 
times as many churches as white people. In Memphis, Tennessee, 
Negroes constitute slightly more than one-third of the population. 
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They own actually as many churches as do whites. In Richmond, Vir- 
ginia, Negroes constitute twenty-nine per cent of the population, but 
possess thirty-eight per cent of the churches. In Houston, Texas, 
Negroes represent slightly more than one-fifth of the total population 
and supply approximately 47 per cent of the churches. The situation 
is substantially the same in cities farther north. 

The conviction that there are too many Negro churches is arrived 
at not only because Negroes have relatively far more churches than 
white people but because Negroes are obviously too poor to support 
well the number of churches they have. If Negroes had the economic 
security that the white people have, the excessive number of churches 
would matter less. The average membership of Negro churches in the 
United States is 200, too small for a healthy church financially. The 
Negro is over-churched chiefly because the money available to the 
churches must be so thinly spread over so wide an area that the ef- 
fectiveness of the church program, except in rare cases, is greatly 
limited. Then, too, less than half of the members in the majority of 
the churches can be relied upon to support the church. The problem 
is further complicated because many Negro churches are heavily in 
debt, thereby increasing the burden of the faithful few. 

That the Negro has more churches than he can maintain in healthy 
condition, no one can deny. But it must be emphasized here that over- 
churching among Negroes reflects his environment. Had he been per- 
mitted a larger participation in American life, the excessive number 
of Negro churches would have hardly come into existence. Unfor- 
tunately, little or nothing is being done to solve the problem. 


Vv 


The possible union of Negro denominations presents an interesting 
problem though not a unique one. It is part of a national and world 
problem. The spirit of unity which has prevailed for more than a 
century among Negro Methodist denominations has not issued in the 
actual merging of these denominations. In 1820, about a decade after 
their founding, Richard Allen sought to unite into one body the 
African Methodist Episcopal Church and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion. This effort at union failed because the leaders of the 
Zion Church, after inviting Richard Allen to assist in the ordination 
of Elders, found that he would not assist them unless they agreed to 
place themselves under his charge. 
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A weak effort at union was attempted in 1847 or 1848, but was 
defeated apparently by an officer in the Zion Church who exercised 
decisive power and control. Apparently it was not until 1848 that the 
Zion Church adopted officially the title “African Methodist Episcopal 
Zion Church in America.” 

A more serious effort at the union of the two churches took place 
in 1864. In that year the African Methodist Episcopal Church passed 
a resolution favoring union. The Zion Church responded in similar 
vein. Negotiations went on for four years. During that time prac- 
tically all debatable points were settled, a platform of union was 
agreed upon, and in 1868 a unanimous vote was taken to the effect 
that the two churches would unite under the name “The United 
African Methodist Episcopal Church.” The chief remaining bone of 
contention concerned the tenure of general officers. The African 
Methodist Episcopal Church elected its bishops for life, whereas the 
Zion Church elected its superintendents every four years. Neither side 
would compromise. Thus, another effort at union failed. 

It is estimated that in 1860 there were 207,766 colored members 
in the Methodist Episcopal Church South. By 1866 this number had 
decreased to 78,742. The vast majority of its former Negro members 
united with either the African Methodist Episcopal or the African 
Methodist Episcopal Zion Churches. Those who remained in the 
Methodist Episcopal Church South were organized into the Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church in Nashville, Tennessee, in 1870. 

There was still another effort at union in 1885. In that year the 
substance of the platform of 1868 was accepted with minor revisions. 
Bishops of both connections met in Philadelphia in 1886. But they 
were unable to reach agreement as to the name and the episcopacy. 
The meeting adjourned to arrange for another meeting in Atlantic 
City, New Jersey, in August, 1887. This effort resulted in failure. The 
next real effort was in 1892. This effort failed because the conserv- 
atives of both churches claimed that such a union would be disrupting 
since many churches of both denominations would not join the new 
organization. 

In June, 1906, Booker T. Washington, in his commencement ad- 
dress at Wilberforce University, asserted the great need of uniting 
the three Negro methodist churches, the African Methodist Epis- 
copal, the Colored Methodist Episcopal, and the African Methodist 
Episcopal Zion. His address stimulated the leaders of the three 
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churches to undertake a more serious attempt at union. In February, 
1908, the bishops of the three churches met in Washington, D. C. As 
a result of this meeting, a monthly periodical edited by bishops 
representing the three denominations was launched in 1909. Its pur- 
pose was to foster the spirit of union, but it was discontinued in 1911. 

The three bodies made still another effort in 1917. It was proposed 
that the three churches unite organically into one denomination known 
as “The United Methodist Episcopal Church.” This effort failed 
because a majority of the Annual Conferences of the Colored Meth- 
odist Episcopal Church failed to ratify the plan. A renewed effort in 
1922 likewise proved fruitless. 

The last significant effort at union came in 1927-1928. This time 
the Colored Methodist Episcopal Church was not in the picture. 
Again the result was failure.* 

An idea that has persisted for so long a time will surely flower 
forth eventually. When the merger comes, it will probably be a merger 
of the African Methodist Episcopal Church with the African Meth- 
odist Episcopal Zion. They are approximately the same age. From the 
beginning they have felt that they should be together. The Colored 
Methodist Episcopal Church will probably unite with The Meth- 
odist Church, from the Southern branch of which it came out in 
1870. The Methodist Church South has since merged with the 
northern Methodist which already had a large Negro membership. 

In 1915, the Negro Baptist denomination split over the publishing 
house in Nashville, Tennessee, when it was learned that the title was 
vested in Boyd, one of the Secretaries, and not in the National Baptist 
Convention. The two resulting bodies have operated separately ever 
since. Both claim to be the parent body. One of these has invited the 
other to negotiate for reunion more than once, but the proposal has 
met with no success. Efforts have also been made to get the two bodies 
to hold their annual meetings in the same city. These efforts too have 
failed. The possibility of unity among Negro Baptists is not as bright 
as it is among Negro Methodists. 


VI 


The final problem to be mentioned here is that of growing cynicism 
and a lack of faith in organized religion to help the Negro in his effort 


*The substance of the discussion on Methodist Union is taken from a B. D. thesis by 
Charles S. Butcher, School of Religion, Howard University, 1939. 
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to solve the grave social problems that confront him. But it cuts even 
deeper. It is a lack of faith in any kind of religion. It is a growing 
conviction that all religion is an opiate for the people. Strange as it 
may seem, this was not the case up to 1914. The development of 
cynicism, doubt, anti-religious attitudes and atheistic tendencies 
among Negroes is wholly a post-world war development. Such de- 
velopments are, of course, not peculiar to the Negro church. They 
confront all churches. They are a part of a larger development grow- 
ing out of the disillusionment that followed the World War. The 
present world crisis will complicate matters still further. (A fuller 
discussion of the point of view will be found in the writer’s, The 
Negro’s God. Boston: Chapman & Grimes, 1938.) 

From the beginning, the Negro church has played a precarious 
but significant role in the total religious life of America. That role 
has been and is that of keeping one-tenth of America’s population 
sanely religious in the midst of an environment that is, for the most 
part, hostile to it. It is an amazing thing that the Negro in America 
has clung tenaciously to the Christian religion despite that hostility. 
The fact that this is true is a tribute to the leadership of the Negro 
church and to the genius of the Negro people. It will be more difficult 
for us in the future than it has been in the past. But it is a worthy 
role and Negro religious leadership must meet the challenge presented 
to it by outstanding Negro intellectuals and by many of the exploited 
masses who are constantly saying that “your religion doesn’t matter.” 


In December, 1936, the writer was traveling by train from Jeru- 
salem to Cairo. He and a Moslem sat together. The Moslem, already 
well informed, wanted to know more about the Negro situation in 
America, and asked questions on economics, politics, education, and 
religion. One of the questions was, “To what religion does the Negro 
in America belong?” It was a most difficult thing to convince that 
Moslem that Negroes in America embrace the Christian faith just 
as the whites do. He could not see how peoples of the same religious 
faith could deliberately plan to keep one another down; how the 
members of one group could segregate, exploit and lynch members 
of the other group. He was quick and eager to point out that once a 
member of another race became a follower of Mohammed he is ac- 
cepted by the Moslem community without circumscription. He 
wanted to know how the Negro could remain Christian in the light 
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of the facts. The writer attempted to answer the Moslem’s question 
by pointing out three things bearing on the function of the Negro 
church in the total scheme of religious organization in America : 

1. The Negro’s heritage in America is a religious heritage. Despite 
the shortcomings of the Christian religion in America, it has done 
more for the Negro than any other one agency. It is true that the 
Christian religion was used by some to prove that the Negro was or- 
dained of God to be a slave. It is also true that the Christian religion 
was used by others to prove that the institution of slavery was incom- 
patible with Christian principles. It is frightening even now to think 
of what would have happened to the Negro religiously and educa- 
tionally after emancipation if Christian people had not come to his 
rescue. This fact the Negro must never forget. The Negro’s heritage 
in America is a religious one. It, more than anything else, sustained 
him during the darkest hours of slavery and the gloomy years that 
followed. The Negro church must see to it that the Negro is not cut. 
off from his religious heritage. His hope lies in the Christian religion 
properly interpreted and applied. 

2. Despite the shortcomings of the Christian religion in America, 
now and then, here and there, the Negro finds a member of the white 
race who represents in his or her person the embodiment of the 
Christian ideal, doing it at the risk of peril and social ostracism. The 
fact that Christianity is capable of producing such individuals in these 
times should convince the Negro that Christianity has power and in 
it alone lies the road to salvation. With these prophetic souls the 
Negro church must walk abreast. 

3. It is the role and function of the Negro church in America to 
differentiate between the organized expression of Christianity and the 
religion that Jesus lived and taught. What one sees in contemporary 
life must not be completely identified with what we know to be the 
genius of the Christian religion. When we see Christian people ne- 
gating in their persons the ideals of Jesus, we must recognize the fact 
that it is a prostitution of the religion which he lived. The religion of 
Jesus must not be blamed because men have distorted it. Without 
making this distinction it would be difficult for the Negro to accept 
the Christian faith despite the good things it has done for him. I tried 
to get my Moslem friend to see these three points. Three addi- 
tional points are necessary to complete the picture. 

4. It is the further function of the Negro church to practice 
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_ within its organization a fellowship that transcends race. The Negro 
church generally preaches love and tolerance toward all men and 
abides by these ideals in its practices. May the time never come 
when the Negro church will deny fellowship in its worship to any 
person because of race. The traffic of fellowship must be kept open in 
the Negro church at whatever cost even in the south where it is a 
one-way traffic. 

5. It is the function of the Negro church and the Christian church 
generally to point out the social implications of the religion of Jesus 
and the social implications of the creeds which church people so 
blindly repeat. It is not enough for the church to give lip service to 
the doctrine of the Fatherhood of God and the brotherhood of men. 
It must seek progressively to implement the doctrine at the risk of 
peril into every phase of human endeavor. The Christian religion and 
the church will be sorely tested in the future in four areas: those of 
war, economics, race, and the status of women. Living forever on the 
precipice of poverty, the Negro masses will not forgive the Christian 
church, especially the Negro church, if it ignores these basic problems. 

6, Finally, it is the function of the Negro church to get people to 
see that religion has value beyond that of offering solution to social, 
economic, and political problems, and also beyond that of preparing 
Negroes for heaven when they die. If there were no heaven and if the 
Christian religion offered no solution to social ills, it would still have 
a function. The offering of material security, here or its equivalent in 
heaven, has never been the sole function of religion. This the Negro 
church must help Negroes to understand. It must interpret religion to 
the Negro and to America so that religion will give direction to life ; 
a direction that is neither communistic nor Fascist, nor even the 
direction of capitalistic individualism. It must be an interpretation of 
religion that recognizes the judgment of God in history, a faith in 
God that would not be shaken even if economic structures collapsed 
altogether, if governments the world over were destroyed, and if eccle- 
siastical systems came to ruin one by one. The Negro church should 
still be able to say, “Be still and know that I am God.” This is a faith 
based upon the conviction that men cannot build systems of govern- 
ments nor systems of economics as they please; a faith anchored in 
the belief that when certain fundamental principles of justice are 
trampled under foot and respect for the sacredness of human person- 
ality are violated, there will appear the judgment of God; a faith in 
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God that understands that there may come a time in the history of a 
nation when its army, airplanes, submarines, and natural resources 
cannot save her; that an economic order can become so corrupt, a 
church can be so far removed from God that the inevitable result will 
be disaster. An interpretation such as this will give poise and serenity 
in the midst of chaos and ruin. It will give one balance and direction 
however desperate the times. With such a conviction one will strive 
for the establishment of a righteous order; but he will understand 
that if the righteous order is not established, both the unrighteous 
and the more nearly righteous will suffer. And even on the ruins of 
unrighteousness men will try again to build the City of God. The 
Negro church must give such direction to Negro life, such security 
in the midst of its insecurity. 


EMPIRICISM AND ANALOGICAL 
THEOLOGY 


By RANDOLPH CRUMP MILLER 


MPIRICISM is simply the appeal to experience for the dis- 

covery and testing of truth. Without reference to the data of 

experience, what purports to be knowledge is merely the in- 
vention of the exceedingly able and imaginative human mind. 
Rationalism in itself reduces to tautology, unless something from ex- 
perience is sneaked into the system as it develops. Intuitionism, while 
a form of experience, is so specialized, introverted and subjective that 
it does not provide objective truth which can be substantiated by 
anyone who meets the required conditions. Even the combination of 
intuition and rationalism gives only the rationalization of subjective 
experiences. 

While empiricism cannot do without rationalism and intuitionism, 
it attempts to use them as auxiliary methods which aid interpretation 
after objectivity has already been established. Experience is not in 
itself truth, but it provides the data which by means of interpretation 
and evaluation can lead to concepts which are approximate repre- 
sentations of reality as it is experienced. 

The method of empiricism includes five steps: (1) it begins with 
the gleaning of data from direct experience; (2) this is followed by 
experimental behavior and analysis of the data; (3) by the use of 
constructive imagination, concepts or hypotheses are formulated ; 
(4) the concept is tested by its internal consistency, its coherence with 
the generally accepted body of knowledge, its pragmatic value, and 
its relation to the original direct experience; (5) on the basis of these 
findings, rational inferences may be made to give final form to the 
concept. This method can be applied to any type of knowledge. 

The truths of empiricism, being inductive, are always tentative. 
There is a practical certainty about them, but as the data are never 
complete and as the concepts are formulated within ‘specific human 
situations, there is a relativity about the concepts as they are fitted 
into the general scheme of empirical knowledge. Furthermore, all 
such knowledge must be given metaphysical perspective, which tends 
to distort the specific concepts even while giving them fuller meaning. 
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Empiricism is also limited because of the nature of human experi- 
ence. It never gives a complete picture of the human situation, but 
only gives an objective and relative interpretation of a particular 
aspect of a given experience. The choice of data depends upon the 
interests and capacities of the observer. 

Empirical method, strictly defined, is concerned with how objects 
function. It is limited in scope and in content to describing the ac- 
tivities of the particular object under scrutiny. All that we ever ex- 
perience is how a thing behaves. Knowledge is based upon interaction. 
It is the interpretation of the experienced function that leads us to 
assume that a thing is what it does. 

When a religious seer comes into the experience of the loving of 
God, he concludes that God is love. In doing this, he is going beyond 
the limits of a rigorous empiricism ; but it is necessary and right that 
he do this, provided he does not claim more for the nature of the 
object (even though it be God) than actually is observed. This limits 
empirical method to a minimum statement of the interpretation of 
observed events. 

Valuable as empirical method is in all fields of knowledge, it is 
strictly limited. In the field of religious truth, where one expects 
pictures full of poetry, imagery, and symbolism, it has real short- 
comings. At the same time, it is a necessary aspect of any form of 
knowledge, and even in the field of religious knowledge it provides 
the foundation stones for any valid theology. 


I 


Empiricism and Revelation. Traditional religion has always relied 
on revelation for its objective content. Revelation establishes the de- 
sired truth as superior in content and objectivity to any knowledge 
resulting from human experience. Being God-given, it must be ac- 
cepted without doubt or question. 

In contrast with this crude version, Archbishop Temple has stated 
the argument for revelation in terms of a correspondence between 
revelation and empiricism. He writes: “Either all occurrences are in 
some degree revelation of God, or else there is no such thing as 
revelation at all.” In order to have any revelation of supreme reality, 
there can be nothing which does not in some sense reveal it. Special 
revelation is merely part of general revelation, being simply the inter- 
action between specially revealing events and specially appreciative 
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minds, so that there is “the coincidence of event and appreciation.” 
(Nature, Man and God. New York, p. 315.) The Archbishop may 
not mean this as an argument for empiricism, but it is open to em- 
pirical interpretation. 

Even those who insist most vigorously on the supernatural source 
of revelation will agree that human minds have something to do with 
the genius of an inventor in the field of science or a composer in the 
field of music. Granting that God is the source of the insights of a 
genius in the secular fields, it is not unreasonable to suppose that re- 
ligious geniuses also have insights in their particular field which are 
no less the gift of God because they are the perceptions of particular 
men. Revelation is not foreign to empiricism. Empiricism is only 
another interpretation of revelation, saying that the channel of God’s 
speaking to men is that of interaction between nature and man, and 
that no matter what the source of our knowledge may be it is open 
to all the strictures of the critical apparatus of testing, by means of 
reason, workability, and further experience. 

If general revelation corresponds to general experience in this way, 
it follows that special revelation corresponds to unique experience and 
its interpretation. If all knowledge in general is the gift of God, cer- 
tainly the highest forms of it are also. Whether we call it revelation 
or experience, its status as verified knowledge depends on whether 
we have the proper tools for testing the data perceived by the appre- 
ciative mind in the specially revealing event, for without this testing 
we do not have what can properly be called knowledge but only the 
private opinions of men with insight. Any revelation, or any interpre- 
tation of experience, is always to be examined by the finest standards 
which the mind of man can improvise, so that through the fire of 
critical analysis the concepts can be refined and thus become more 
representative of reality as it exists apart from our perceiving it. 

This does not eliminate particular revelations. The insights of the 
prophets, for example, are capable of verification in history, in social 
experience, and in our personal observations. While we ourselves may 
not have sufficiently appreciative faculties to make the original per- 
ceptions, we can see the truth of the matter when it is pointed out 
to us. We may not see the full beauty of a sunset until the artist has 
put what he sees on canvas, but if what the artist sees or the prophet 
divines is a representation of reality, it can be appreciated by less 
inspired men when it is pointed out to them. 
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This leads to the central part of the Christian teaching concerning 
revelation. In the life of Jesus we can see what men had not scen so 
clearly or so completely before. There is nothing before or since the 
revelation of God in Jesus Christ which is its equal. When men speak 
of God today, the acme of their concepts is that God is Christ-like. 
When men are confronted by Christ, they perceive that which they 
had not even imagined before. But if what Jesus was and taught is 
true, then men who are confronted by him see what is there. They 
see that God can be symbolized by the word, “Father” ; they under- 
stand that God was in Christ reconciling the world to himself; they 
perceive that through Jesus Christ men are saved; they “come to_ 
themselves” in the realization that if only men repent of their sins 
they can be saved. All of these things, when they are seen, are verified 
in their experience now. 

Revealed concepts do not become meaningful until what is rep-— 
resented in the revelation is experienced by men. Reality exists with- 
out man’s perception of it, but its meaning depends upon experience. 
Knowledge about Christ without the experience of God is only more 
inspirational, not more convincing, than being without his teachings. 
God becomes real to men when they see him in history, in social ex- 
perience, and in private devotion. But men do not realize their full 
relationship with God without first having seen him through the eyes 
of the Christ, through whom God has been most fully revealed. 

Revelation, strictly interpreted, is limited in the same way as 
empirical method. Those who accept supernatural revelation as some- 
thing other than the normal experience of men in unusual situations 
are not inclined to limit the function of revelation in this field; but 
if empiricism and revelation be correlated in the manner we have 
suggested, there is no other alternative than to limit the acceptance 
of revelation to the same field and to subject it to the same tests. 

This limitation is satisfactory from the standpoint of religious 
philosophy, but it is inadequate from the practical point of view of 
religious living. Those through whom revelation has come have not 
been self-conscious empiricists, and they have always provided over- 
tones and superstructures which seem to be integral parts of the reve- 
lation. Very few people can live religiously without the aid of symbols, 
myth, and imagery which carries them beyond the narrower limits 
of empiricism. Empiricism and revelation empirically understood pro- 
vide a foundation for religious knowledge, but they do not always 
supply an adequate stimulus for religious living. 
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Beyond Empiricism. Because empirical method in religion is not 
entirely satisfactory for the religious needs of men, it is necessary to 
find ways of going beyond empiricism without therefore sacrificing 
its knowledge value. Empiricism, and revelation interpreted from the 
empirical point of view, are essential to religious knowledge. All 
knowledge worthy of the name is based upon experience and the in- 
terpretation of experience. But it is conceivable that concepts may 
have truth-value which are at the same time beyond the canons of 
reasonable inference from the data of experience. 

Revelation, we have said, is a form of experience in which a par- 
ticularly sensitive mind grasps the significance of events which might 
be overlooked by the less appreciative. Yet when the meaning and 
value of these experiences are signified to those who otherwise might 
not perceive them, these latter come into a fuller understanding of 
them. In this way, revealed truths are tested by the common experience 
of mankind. They are empirical truths. Religious seers, however, are 
never conscious of the tests of their experiences. They see the whole 
of their experiences and interpret them uncritically and almost un- 
consciously. Because of this, there are overtones in their experiences 
which are real to them but which cannot be communicated, and 
which sometimes cannot even be conceptualized in their own minds. 
They resort to poetry, parable, and imagery of various kinds in order 
to formulate the deeper meanings of their vision. Even then, because 
of men’s finiteness in contrast with the fullness of the source of their 
experience, something of vast importance seems to be lost to con- 
sciousness. Also, confused with overtones of vast importance are 
various projections of the subconscious mind which are purely the 
product of the human organism and have no objective status at all. 

In this field, we are beyond the data which the tools of empiricism 
can handle with any degree of accuracy. With some degree of cer- 
tainty we can distinguish many of the obvious projections of the ima- 
gination, but we cannot ascertain the significance of many of the data. 
Yet these data are real, meaningful, and relevant to. religious living. 
Some account must be made of their presence. They cannot be ac- 
cepted uncritically on the authority of the one who has the experience, 
and yet they cannot be summarily dismissed. 

It is for these reasons that empirical theology must be provided 
with a superstructure. This superstructure is not the revealed theology 
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of traditional Christianity, however much tradition may add to its 
richness. It is the groping of the human mind to interpret the revealed 
truths of God which have come through human experience, and es- 
pecially the experiences of men of superlative insight. Even in the 
case of Jesus, we must distinguish between the occasional and the 
permanent in his teachings, between the erroneous localisms of his 
particular environment (such as his interpretation of eschatology) 
and his insights into the nature of God, between uncritical views of his 
nature and the significant appreciation of his actual accomplishment. 

We must, therefore, have an adequate technique and methodology 
for building a superstructure for theology, in order to guard against 
uncritical additions and wishful-thinking. This involves (1) an ade- 
quate value-theory, (2) a means for interpreting myth, poetry, and 
symbols, and (3) a satisfactory system of analogy, whereby these 
deeper experiences may be translated into the common experiences 
of everyday life. These methods, while implied in empiricism, carry 
us beyond empiricism into what might be called “analogical theology.” 

If an adequate value-theory be developed, empirical method can 
be used in this field to determine the presence of God in actualized 
and potential values and the process which brings them into existence. 
Values are to be conceived as objective relations between things. 
They are appreciable activities, relating parts of the natural world. 
When values become part of man’s experience, he enters into an ob- 
jective relationship with the things or activities which have value. 
Our judgments about values involve the objective situation, including 
all the factors related to the situation, and our experience and appre- 
ciation of it. There is an experience of appreciation, a judgment of 
value, and verification by means of the consequences.* 

In so far as these values are part of the process of nature, they 
can be observed and interpreted. Empirical method is applicable to 
such a situation and can provide knowledge, but it is knowledge of 
relative values only, for absolute values do not exist in the realm of 
human experience. God is an existing power which sustains men, and 
he is also immanent in whatever processes tend to bring values to 
fruition in the world. It is in this sense that D. C. Macintosh talks 
about God as a “divine value-producing factor,” and H. N. Wieman 


*Cf. Harold A. Bosley, The Quest for Religious Certainty (Chicago), Pp. 121-133; also 
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calls God the “growth of meaning and value in the world.” Man is 
able to cooperate with these value-producing forces to bring about 
the creation of new values and the conservation of old ones. This is a 
fact of experience which can be verified. Values, in this sense, enter 
into the very heart of empirical theology, for God is conceived both as 
sustaining power and as that which produces values. Empiricists vary 
in their emphases on one or the other of these approaches as primary. 

Moral values are interpreted by the religious mind as being the 
will of God, an existent factor in the world. But the nature and the 
will of God are never fully comprehended by the human mind. Em- 
piricism then always deals with relative values, those which are ex- 
istent in the world of experience. The rational mind, however, can 
conceive of values as absolute, like Plato’s forms. These absolute 
values are not amenable to empirical method, but man makes use of 
them in his theological reasoning. In building a superstructure for 
_ theology, man must rely on his knowledge of the highest conceivable 

values in order to sense the moral grandeur of God. God ought to be 
at least what our finest and most sensitive minds can conceive, al- 
though there is always the assurance that he is more than that. God 
ought to be good, intelligent, and personal, and we may say that his 
nature is at least analogous to what we mean by these attributes. But 
it is conceivable and probably more nearly the truth to say that God 
supersedes these categories while including in his nature the essence 
of what we mean by them. 

These value-judgments are dangerous because they lead from the 
ought to the ts. One of the common errors of theologians is to do just 
this. Furthermore, it opens a wedge to wishful-thinking, and this can 
be fatal to any theology. But if values are conceived in terms of actual 
and potential activities, and if value-judgments are not contrary to 
what actually is observed, we have a tool for gaining additional in- 
sight into the nature of deity. It is not as certain as the more rigorous 
aspects of empirical method, but when used with care it provides a 
moral certainty which has pragmatic value and it can be checked 
against the consequences of actual experience and appreciation. In 
spite of the confusion in the field of value, it provides a better means 
of ascertaining religious truth than some of the other methods of 
building a theological superstructure. 

Reinhold Niebuhr’s celebrated theory of “the truth-value of 
myths” taken by itself may open the door to irrationalism, but when 
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checked by empirical method it has definite advantages.* It can have 
value only as an auxiliary method, but in that capacity it may point 
to certain realities of religious experience which are incapable of more 
exact statement. The myth of the fall tells us something significant 
about the nature of man, although when taken literally it is atrocious 
science. The myth of creation reveals much of the purpose and 
majesty of God, however short it may fall of being adequate even as 
a religious picture of the world. Many of the legends surrounding the 
birth, life, and resurrection of Jesus aid us in evaluating his character 
and his work, no matter how incredulous they may seem as literal 
fact. Provided we know they are myths or legends and accept them 
on that basis, they have religious value, and because they evoke gen- 
uine religion appreciation they are in so far pragmatically acceptable. 

Poetry also is a form of religious expression. Dante’s Inferno, as 
poetry, gives us insight into the nature of God’s judgment, but when 
it was taken literally it set back the theology of the church for cen- 
turies. Religious poetry is frequently bad theology and sometimes it 
sinks into sentimentality, as any hymnal abundantly illustrates. Yet 
the hymns of the Christian church and much of its poetry have done 
more to arouse the religious emotions to the love of God than any 
dry-as-dust theological tome. Poetry gives concrete imagery -to re- 
ligious truths, but it must be used critically as well as appreciatively. 
It both stimulates and provides insights into the nature of God and of 
religious living when its proper place is recognized. 

Some of the symbols of form are not easily liable to gross misinter- 
pretation. The Cross is perhaps the most significant Christian symbol, 
and it points to certain facts in a more direct way than any words. 
Symbols may become accepted in a manner so matter-of-fact as to 
lose real significance, but they are more likely to be aids of worship 
for those who are so inclined or trained. Symbols are simply short- 
cuts for the representation of the fundamentals of religious living, and 
provided they point to realities they are valid additions to the founda- 
tions of theology. But symbols can be misused, and words used as 
symbols are especially in danger of being taken literally rather than 
as a special form of religious poetry. The creeds are frequently ac- 
cepted in so literal a manner that they become a barrier rather than 


*Cf. “The Truth in Myths,” in The Nature of Religious Experience, ed. by J. S. Bixler, 
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a channel of God’s presence. Creedal denominations, therefore, must 
take every precaution to protect the symbolic character of their ar- 
ticles of belief. When this is done, the creeds may become one of the 
most successful means of inculcating a religious attitude. Even when 
an empirical investigation of the creeds shows them to be based on 
_ bad science, confused theology, and an outmoded view of Scripture 
(on which their authority rests), as poetry and symbol they may act 
as historic representatives of the historical continuity of the church 
and as a battle-cry for the forward movement of the Kingdom of God. 


III 


Analogical Theology. The basic means for understanding the use 
of the supplementary methods of empirical theology lies in an under- 
standing of the use of analogy, for it is by a critical and appreciative 
use of analogical method that value-judgments, myths, poetry, and 
symbols can be seen in their proper perspective. Only in this way can 
we avoid the misuse of these elements in our religious thinking. The 
method of analogy can provide concrete images in place of the barren 
abstractions of a purely functional empiricism. 

The particular purpose of theology is to communicate the concepts 
of religion, after their truth has been established. Communication is 
never the sharing of identical ideas, nor is communication complete 
unless it leads one to a similar experience. By the use of words, ges- 
tures, symbols, and the like, communication evokes a similar experi- 
ence in the one who receives the communication. Only this is not 
always the case. Communication may evoke an experience diametri- 
cally opposed to the one desired, or it may evoke no experience or a 
different one. It is for this reason that a sound knowledge of the 
method of analogy is so important. 

The method of analogy is to appeal to an experience which is suf- 
ficiently common that it may be transferred to another realm of 
experience without altering the concept. This must be done con- 
sciously, for when an analogy is taken literally it becomes crystallized 
and distorted and loses its force. (Cf. Robert L. Calhoun, God and 
the Common Life, pp. 179-180.) 

For example, the most profound of all Christian analogies is the 
Fatherhood of God. If his own father happens to hate him, treat him 
roughly, ignore him, or in general represent what a father ought not 
to be, a small child may react violently against the idea that God is 
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his Father. We must tell such a child that God is like an ideal Father, 
the type of father he would like his father to be. Even a child must 
be conscious that it is an analogy which is being used. 

It was a sure insight when Jesus called God, “Father.” He must 
have been profoundly influenced by Joseph in order to see so clearly 
into the true nature of fatherhood. While Jesus’ father probably died 
when Jesus was young, he left an indelible impression which grew 
with the years, and when Jesus sought the proper analogy for his re- 
lationship with God no other word but “Father” would do. Jesus, 
with his abiding sense of the meaning of fatherhood, could tell us more 
about the nature of God with this simple analogy than all the seers, 
past and present, have been able to say with the words of a technical 
theological vocabulary. 

God is Father because he is the creator of our human personalities. 
It is through our relationship with God that our own potentialities 
are brought forth and we become persons in the true sense of the word. 
We become spiritual sons of God by accepting his spiritual Father- 
hood. Jesus said, “Show yourselves true sons of your Father in heaven, 
for he makes his sun to rise on bad and good alike, and makes the 
rain fall on the upright and wrongdoers.” (Matt. 5 :45-46, Goodspeed 
translation. ) 

There is a stern justice about God. The farmer prays for rain, and 
it does rain—in the Atlantic ocean. He harvests his crops and dries 
his fruit, and he gets hailstorms in July. God seems to do strange 
things. He favors no one with his natural phenomena. God is not one 
to show partiality. Was not Jesus crucified? Are not righteous men 
everywhere persecuted for his sake? 

But if God plays no favorites on the negative side, it is equally true 
that his blessings are for all. In the long run, the justice of God shows 
itself superior to the judgments of men. It is a rough justice which 
causes nations to fall, economic systems to break down, and civiliza- 
tions to perish, but the judgment of God falls on sinful nations through 
perfectly natural channels. And in the long run, those who do the will 
of God find salvation. God shows himself to be on the side of the 
righteous, and through commitment to him men and nations enter his 
Kingdom. 

Justice is always tempered with mercy. God forgives them for they 
do not know what they do. “If you forgive others when they offend 
you, your heavenly Father will forgive you, too.” (Matt. 6: 14, Good- 
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speed translation.) God does forgive those who love him and forgive 
their neighbors. His stern and crude justice is mixed with a specific 
and forgiving love which passes understanding. 

God is spirit. He works through the quiet of natural events and the 
thunder of natural catastrophes to bring about his purposes. He is 
present everywhere, even where his children least expect it. He is a 
Father who cares continually for his children, working through the 
processes of his creation to bring about the love and brotherhood of 
all men. 

So we are to be perfect, as our heavenly Father is perfect. God is 
love. His mercy, his justice, and his continual care are summed up 
simply in the fact that the Father of us all is a God of love. “I tell 
you,” says Jesus, “love your enemies and pray for your persecutors, 
so that you may show yourselves true sons of your Father in heaven.” 
(Matt. 5:44-45a, Goodspeed translation.) And we can trust this 
heavenly Father of ours, because, when we commit ourselves com- 
pletely to him and his will, we experience his sustaining power in all 
that we are and do. Even on the Cross, Jesus could say, “Father, I 
intrust my spirit to your hands.” 

These brief statements do not pretend to exhaust the implications 
of this simple analogy, much less to cover the nature of God. But they 
indicate the wealth of common human experience represented in such 
an analogy. If such experiences are thoroughly objective in human 
intercourse, certainly through the recounting of such experiences men 
can be led into the experience of God. As we have said, this carries 
us beyond the rigorous limits of empirical method, but it is consistent 
with it and points toward the common experiences of humanity at its 
best. 

Not only are analogies necessary for communication, they are of 
paramount importance in the formulation of concepts which will bring 
the realities of religious living into view. Once the concept of God as 
“Father,” for example, is made part of one’s mental equipment, it 
is possible to enter into relationships with God which are expressive 
of greater meaning and value in one’s daily living. 

Analogical theology becomes a channel of truth and stimulus which 
has greater practical value than the more abstract and colorless con- 
cepts of a strictly empirical method. It evokes attitudes and actions 
which are more representative of reality than the empirical concepts 
which on theoretical grounds are more nearly the truth. 
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Analogy is supplemented by symbols, poetry, various types of 
imagery, and myths. These also have a practical value far beyond 
what might be expected on empirical grounds. They are never liter- 
ally accurate, but they evoke representations of reality for human 
minds. They must be open to the most rigorous criticism, and they 
must stand for truth rather than for the stimulation of emotions; but 
when they meet these conditions they can be accepted as supplying 
what is needed for empiricism’s deficiencies. These additional methods 
must be used carefully, for when they are taken literally they crys- 
tallize religious opinion on the level of unfounded dogmatism and 
authority. 

Empiricism, then, correctly understood, serves as the foundation for 
all religious concepts. Because it takes account of all the revelations 
of God in history, it loses nothing that is good in tradition ; because it 
demands that all religious concepts be tested by the finest critical 
apparatus of the modern mind, it is able to distinguish between the 
true and the false in its inheritance. Experience in the first place has 
given rise to religious beliefs, and only the proper analysis of the data 
of experience can lead to evaluation of those beliefs for today. Em- 
pirical theology is natural theology at its best, and it is also the core 
of revealed theology. As practical theology, however, it must be ex- 
tended beyond its restricted limits to allow further interpretations 
which may not be strictly empirical. 

For adequate communication and for encouraging adequate re- 
sponse to worship, preaching, and all other means of spreading the 
Gospel, we need to use value-judgments, myths, poetry, imagery, and 
symbolism. These extensions may not be contrary to the findings of 
empirical method, but by the use of consecrated imagination they 
may take us beyond the beliefs of empiricism. By faith, by the com- 
mitment of the total self to the will of God, one trusts God beyond the 
evidence. God is always in experience, but he is always beyond ex- 
perience. In religious living, man needs this sense of the trans- 
empirical nature of God, which can be expressed only in terms which 
denote the mysterious and the transcendent. Man’s imagination is fed 
by this hidden nature of God, and some of his most profound images 
can never be accounted for by empirical method. 

God comes into men’s experience, so that those who have the eyes 
to see may say, “Look! There is God!” And then others will see him, 
too. Or it may be a private experience, and he will say, “God has 
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revealed himself to me,” and it will be very difficult for him to tell 
exactly what happened. Then comes Jesus, and the life that he lived 
and the experience of him by the disciples led the early Christian 
community to ascribe these words to Jesus, “Whoever has seen me 
has seen the Father.” (John 14:9, Goodspeed translation.) In the 
experience of men since then these words have been proved true, and 
the Incarnation has become the central theme of Christian living and 
belief. Men have come to God without Christ, as did the prophets, 
but the way to God which is most certain is through Christ. The early 
Christian community was so convinced of this that they said that no 
man could come to God except through Christ, and this has been a 
firm conviction of the Church throughout almost 2000 years. 

This emphasis on experience can become unbalanced if it is not 
controlled by critical analysis and evaluation. Uncontrolled zeal can 
become demonic. Just as we must recognize analogy, myth, and sym- 
bols for what they are, we must see also the dangers of the appeal to 
experience when not based upon the concepts derived from the critical 
analyses and rational inferences based upon the primary data of our 
common human experiences. A strictly empirical theology, adequately 
critical and taking account of all the facts, must provide the basis 
and the perspective for any Christian theology. Then we may go for- 
ward into all the world, preaching that Gospel of Jesus Christ which 
will appeal to the common experiences of the whole of humanity. 


CHRISTIAN UNITY AND THE 
YOUNGER CHURCHES 


By HARLAN PAUL DOUGLASS 


a glowing chapter to the history of modern foreign mission 

enterprise. Unity has passed from a marginal to a central place 
in the picture. It has manifested itself in ever more varied forms. It 
has reached a far profounder level of understanding of its own scope 
and meaning than it started with. Finally, it has consciously merged 
with the total effort of the church to recover unity and has brought 
the younger churches well along toward full proportionate participa- 
tion in the ecumenical movement. This story which it has taken the 
church one hundred and fifty years to write is here crowded into the » 
following brief sketch. 


Ts fact of growing emphasis upon Christian unity contributes 


I 


With respect to Christian unity the first century of modern mis- 
sions began with a period of deceptive progress, followed by a false 
start in organization, disillusionment, and the slow recovery of stride. 
This course of events is most easily comprehended if one takes as a 
position midway in the century and uses as the starting point the year 
1838. One is then looking back a little over one hundred years. In 
this year the American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions 
took an action often quoted as the earliest formal recognition of 
comity: “Resolved: That ... wherever a Society has a mission already 
in a district or country where another Society contemplates opera- 
tions, that it be deemed suitable that the Societies whose missionaries 
are already in the field be apprised of the fact and consulted before 
such operations are commenced.” (Cooperation and Unity, Report of 
Commission VIII, World Missionary Conference, Edinburgh, rgro. 
P- 13.) 

In 1838 also Dr. Samuel Schmucker, professor in the Lutheran 
Theological Seminary at Gettysburg, Pennsylvania, issued an Appeal 
“affectionately addressed to the American churches of every denomi- 
nation.” Attached to it was a Plan of Union proposing that the re- 
spective denominations retain their existing identity, organization and 
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customs, but adopt a common creed called “An Apostolic Protestant 
Confession” made up of a “selection of those articles from the existing 
creeds of the prominent Protestant churches, in which all can agree,” 
plus the Apostle’s Creed; that they practice free sacramental, minis- 
terial and ecclesiastical communion; and act upon “the principle of 
co-operation regardless of sect” in all matters pertaining to “the com- 
mon cause of Christianity” and not involving their several peculi- 
arities. Missionaries going to foreign lands would “use and profess no 
other creed than the Bible and the annexed Apostolic Protestant 
Confession,” in connection with whatever church government and 
form of worship they might prefer. “For the sake of our bleeding 
Saviour, our sectarian divisions ought not to be transplanted to 
heathen lands.” Such were the general objectives of the Society 
for the Promotion of Christian Union organized as the result of 
Schmucker’s Address just over one hundred years ago. 

What basis could Schmucker have found for his faith that the 
Society for the Promotion of Christian Union was timely? Though 
evidences of interest in unity in the foreign missions field itself are 
rather slender, the first half-century of modern foreign missions had 
developed extensive interdenominational activities at home; in the 
circulation of the Bible, the dissemination of religious tracts, in Sunday 
School extension on the frontier, and nonsectarian church extension 
agencies both at home and abroad. Examples of such movements (for 
America) were the New York Missionary Society (Presbyterian, 
Baptist and Dutch Reformed), 1796; the Congregational-Presby- 
terian Plan of Union in Home Missions, 1801; the American Bible 
Society, 1816; and the American Sunday School Uhion, 1824. The 
American Board of Commissioners for Foreign Missions was organized 
in 1810 as an interdenominational agency. Denominational foreign 
missionary boards were a later development. 

What Schmucker and his associates did not foresee, and could not 
be blamed for not foreseeing, was the imminence of a concatenation 
of forces which were to sidetrack his Plan, and ultimately to convince 
him that “it was too elevated for the present state of the church.” 

The storm signal had been the termination of the Presbyterian- 
Congregational Plan of Union in 1837. With the coming of permanent 
churches, settled ministers and long-term religious arrangements, 
strong union tendencies (such as had characterized the early im- 
poverished phase of frontier missions in which most of the missionaries 
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were itinerant rather than settled pastors), came to be regarded as 
temporary expedients. Now arose the feeling on the part of all the 
denominations that the best way to serve religion was to “dig in” and 
perpetuate themselves. Consequently, a more deliberate form of com- 
petition developed than had ever characterized the bitter religious 
controversies of the frontier. 

The major sectional divisions of the Methodist and Baptist 
churches as between North and South were only five years away and 
practically all the major denominations were destined to a similar 
fate. An impending flood of large-scale immigration was soon to set 
back the assimilating forces in American life by three-quarters of a 
century. As wave after wave of new immigrants arrived, the earlier- 
coming elements of the same group were drawn back into a more 
conservative position than that which they had achieved in the first 
freedom of the common frontier experience. This was notably true 
of Schmucker’s own body, the Lutheran, which has never since oc- 
cupied the conspicuous leadership in the general unity movement 
which it did in his day. 

Similarly the Protestant Episcopal church withdrew from that full 
participation in the American religious development to which some 
of its outstanding leaders had earlier been devoted, as the influence of 
Tractarianism (1833-45) made its relation with world-wide Anglican- 
ism seem more important than its common experiences with fellow 
churches in America. 

Such was the reversal of trends which thwarted the unity move- 
ment of 1839, delivered over the next fifty years of the American 
church to the dominance of divisive tendencies, infected foreign mis- 
sions with the same spirit and carried it wherever American Chris- 
tianity went into all the world. 


II 


One highly significant achievement for future unity belongs to the 
credit even of this bad half-century. It firmly established the habit 
of frequent conferences between missionary forces, nation by nation, 
and on a world scale. 

The fourth of these world-wide missionary gatherings held in 
London in 1888 called itself the Centenary Conference of Protestant 
Missions. (Report, Two Volumes, New York, Fleming H. Revell.) 
The Conference undertook to evaluate the preceding hundred years 
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of modern missionary effort. As concerns unity it was signalized by 
the first comprehensive effort to face the evils of disunion in foreign 
missions, and by the first feeble proposals for remedying it. 

In the fifty years since the Schmucker Plan for unity on the foreign 
field the assumption has been established that mission boards should 
not poach on one another’s territory. This principle, however, is fre- 
quently infringed; and priority claims often derided as mere squat- 
ter sovereignty. 

There are, of course, mitigations. Some boards testify that they 
have had very little trouble with their neighbors. Agreements are 
honorably carried out. The formal opening paper of the Conference 
concludes that “concord is greater than discord; and respect for one 
another’s boundaries more general than refraction of them.” But this 
is to claim not more than fifty-one per cent of virtue. Dozens of cases 
of disputed territory and alleged lack of comity are aired on the floor 
until its officials suggested that one need not call names in order to 
make a point; and that the ventilation of the situation will scarcely 
commend the cause of missions at home. 

The alleged offenders against comity belong chiefly to three groups: 
(1) denominations (often American) which exhibit strongly sec- 
tarian characteristics at home; (2) rival Anglican groups; and (3) 
independent non-denominational missions. Particularly bitter conflicts 
occur when missions of the same denominational family coming from 
different nations fail to agree over the occupancy of the same terri- 
tory. Such, in general, is the accumulation of infelicity in relations 
between missions in foreign lands as attested by the Centenary Con- 
ference. 

In view of the later realized complexities of the problems of unity, 
it is obvious that the thinking of the period was inadequate for its 
task. Relationships between missions were chiefly discussed as simple 
matters of Christian ethics. There “should be no strife among breth- 
ren’; there was the positive duty of brotherly love. 

Conferences of missionaries were relied upon as the chief means of 
increasing the spirit of unity. However, the creation of some central 
agency of reference and arbitration began to be demanded. As yet 
little mention was made of co-operative projects. Formal arguments 
for unity were altogether pragmatic: (1) division spells weakness ; 
(2) duplication of effort is not economical; (3) rivalry on the foreign 
field injures the reputation of missions at home; (4) idealistic young 
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missionaries hesitate to go to the foreign field in competition with 
one another. 

Finally, conscience begins to speak with respect to the effect of 
division upon converts. Dr. A. W. Williamson of China tells the Cen- 
tenary Conference: 

We do the Chinese great injustice in keeping them isolated from each other. 
We narrow their sympathies. We create controversies and bickerings. We dim their 
Christian instincts. We positively retard vital religion among native converts. . . . 
They say plainly “it is you foreigners who keep us apart.” 

Relatively little stress was placed upon general ecclesiastical union, 
though the union of churches of the same denominational families 
was occasionally urged. Such were the limitations of thinking con- 
cerning unity in 1888. 

To be sure, surprising foreshadowings of latter suggestions crept 
into some of the Centenary discussions; but they got no real hearing. 
When an Anglican missionary bishop ventured “that a good deal of 
this difficulty might be overcome by a double ordination,’ he was 
greeted with laughter. The bishop retorted: 


Well, what is laughed at at one Conference may become the rule ten years 
afterwards. If some of our young clergy were ordained both by Presbyterians and 
Episcopalians they might minister to both congregations. I myself would not mind 
going before a Presbyterian Board in order that I might be accepted by them on 
their principles. . . . I have ordained Presbyterians too, but when I have ordained 
them I have said, “My ordination casts no slur upon your previous ordination ; it 
merely says that you were not ordained according to the rites and ceremonies of 
the Church of England, and that is what my ordination is. 


Is this the very voice of the proposed Episcopal-Presbyterian Con- 
cordat of 1940, already heard in 1888? 

Moreover, this same year, 1888, was destined to find the general 
problem of unity receiving its most normative modern formulation in 
the Lambeth Quadrilateral, which for the first time furnished terms 
of fruitful discussion to the churches of the world, and was soon to be 
available for the guidance of discussion on the missionary field. 


III 


Compared with their first century, the subsequent half-century of 
modern missions registered fairly straightaway progress in the field 
of Christian unity, marked by gathering momentum, deepening un- 
derstanding and stronger and more deliberate implementation. The 
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turn of the tide was clearly registered by the first world missionary 
conference to be held in North America, which convened in Carnegie 
Hall, New York City, in 1900. Its special distinction in the field of 
unity was to advance thinking beyond general considerations to its 
applications in the different phases of missionary work. It examined 
the problems relating to each phase ; for example, printing and pub- 
lication, hospital and medical service, and higher education; in addi- 
tion to comity as related to the division of fields. In debate, extreme 
cases of the wastefulness and inefficiency in the duplication of agencies 
were frankly presented. 


Take an illustration from Japan. In the city of Tokyo there are four missionary 
colleges, and not enough students in them all to keep one faculty occupied; six 
theological colleges, and not enough students in them all for one. And in Japan, 
how many denominations calling themselves Christians? Presbyterians, North, and 
South, and Cumberland ; Reformed, German and Dutch; Methodists, South, and 
North; Episcopalians from the United States, from England, and from Canada; 
Congregationalists; Lutherans; Christians; Salvation Army; Friends; to say 
nothing of the Romanists, and Greeks and Unitarians, and Universalists (p. 271). 


The decade following the Carnegie Hall conference showed prompt 
response on the part of mission boards of the United States to the de- 
mand for a permanent agency for improving relations and making 
adjustments. Meeting first in 1893, the Foreign Missions Conference 
of North American had rapidly drawn most of the mission boards 
into the habit of annual consultation. Though formal organization 
was delayed until 1898, the Conference dealt with a wide variety of 
current problems and began to make objective studies. Its standing 
subcommittee on comity first appears in 1898. It was authorized to 
“investigate the most economic distribution of missionary forces.” An 
early session considered a vigorous resolution from the Evangelical 
Workers of Mexico “respectfully but with great earnestness” begging 
the committee to secure agreement among the several denominations 
as to the distribution of territory. A subcommittee on union and 
federation movements initiated an annual review of progress in these 
fields. 

The chief advance of the period on the foreign field itself had been 
the rapid multiplication of ecclesiastical unions between related de- 
nominations. These had occasionally occurred earlier but the move- 
ment now swelled to the proportions of a major current. 

Thus, unions of Presbyterian and of Congregational groups in South 
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India preceded the organization of the United Church. Numerous 
Presbyterian bodies in China came together in 1905 and in Korea in 
1907. Methodism was unified in Japan in 1907; the provisional es- 
tablishment of a single Anglican church for China dated from 1909. 
Adding previous unions within denominational families, it was clear 
by rgro that all of the closely organized denominations had commit- 
ted themselves to the policy of a single, unified, denominational 
church in a given country. (Lutheran integrating movements in 
Japan, China and India were less complete, but expressed the same 
tendency.) These amalgamations mended most of the unintended 
divisions of the past. There tended to be but one church of a given 
denomination in a single country no matter how many different boards 
or nations were involved in its origins and support. 


IV 


The modern epoch of missions definitely dates from the World 
Missionary Conference at Edinburgh in 1910. Its reports registered 
progress in unity made up to that date. Evolution beyond the earlier 
interest in comity was indicated by the appearance of a formal Com- 
mission on Cooperation and the Promotion of Unity, one of eight 
which had canvassed the major aspects of missionary work in exten- 
sive preliminary reports. This Commission’s report, based on replies 
to a questionnaire returned by correspondents throughout the world, 
covered the topics of (1) missionary conference; (2) comity and 
agreements deliminating fields; (3) co-operative activities; (4) eccle- 
siastical unions; and added a section on “co-operation at the home 
base.” 

With respect to comity, the Report declared that even under the 
most favorable circumstances, reassignments of fields must be ex- 
pected as circumstances change and as converts move. This indicates 
a more mature and realistic view than any former report had reached. 
A great increase in the number of projects undertaken by joint action 
is reported, though such action in the field of evangelism is still 
labeled as unusual. The analysis of federation and union was more 
complete and adequate than had ever been made before, and much of 
the discussion of these topics remains instructive and normative up to 
the present time. 

The Commission’s Report culminated in a formal appraisal of the 
relative advantages of alternative policies: (1) that of uniting closely 
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related bodies; and (2) that of federating a larger number of less 
closely related bodies. Without taking sides, the Report summarizes 
considerations, favorable and unfavorable, on either side. A union of 
related bodies is easier and more natural. It may unite, say, all the 
Baptists in all the eighteen Provinces of China, but still fail to unify 
churches working side by side locally—churches faced by common 
problems, and perhaps laboring competitively (p. 116). 

Finally, the Report recognized that basically divergent ideals un- 
_ derlie these two chief methods of securing unity. From one stand- 
point, the common factors in Christianity are the fundamental ones, 
and differences may largely be ignored. In any case, rigid uniformity 
is not to be expected (p. 134). From the other standpoint, the faith 
and order of the church is believed to be rooted in divine revelation 
and to furnish essential means for its ongoing life (p. 135). These 
_ issues cannot be compromised without disloyalty. Churches and min- 
istries are not at all equivalent or interchangeable. (This, of course, 
formulates issues which the Faith and Order Conference at Edinburgh 
seventeen years later was to point out as the very crux of the difficulty 
confronting efforts at union.) 

The climax of the Commission’s recommendation called for the 
appointment of a continuation committee which should conserve the 
work of the Conference and confer with boards and societies through- 
out the world concerning the establishment of a permanent missionary 
agency—subsequently organized as the International Missionary 
Council. 


V 


In its next phase of development—that which occupied the 
eighteen years between the Edinburgh Conference of 1910 and the 
Jerusalem Meeting of 1928—unity as related to the younger churches 
was characterized by the rapid growth of co-operation and the rather 
halting pace of ecclesiastical union. Comity and conference along 
the lines of established patterns continued to be practiced. Latin 
America, which had not participated in earlier conferences, held 
great gatherings of its own at Panama in 1916 and Montevideo in 
1923. Joint co-operative enterprises multiplied by leaps and bounds, 
especially in the fields of higher, secondary and primary education, 
medical work, and in the production and circulation of literature. 

Comprehensive co-operative organizations almost invariably took 
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the form of federation, the first precedents having come from the 
Federal Council and related local federation movements in the United 
States. National Christian Councils affiliated with the International 
Missionary Council emerged as standard agencies in rapid succession 
(China, 1913; India, Burma and Ceylon, 1914; Korea, 1917; Japan, 
1928; Near East, 1927; Mexico, 1928). Most of these had evolved 
through several previous stages of organization. Less formal types of 
federation developed in Africa and other primitive areas. 

Ecclesiastical union experienced very different fortunes. Its growth 
was retarded as its inherent difficulties emerged. (It was entirely 
omitted from the Jerusalem agenda.) The actual reduction in the 
number of unions of related bodies over the previous period was 
largely explained by the fact that all the easier cases had been cleaned” 
up before 1910. 

On the other hand, the two most significant movements for eccle- 
siastical union which have yet developed on the foreign field date 
from this period. The first General Assembly of the Church of Christ 
in China convened in 1927. It now includes units from eight de- 
nominations and six English speaking nations, representing the former 
work of thirteen separate bodies. Substantially one-third of all the 
Christians in China belong to it. 

In 1919 began the negotiations of the Anglican, Methodist and 
South India United Churches, embodied in the unique Scheme of 
Union, the most important concrete proposal for union now before 
the churches of the world. 

The vicissitudes attending the growth of ecclesiastical union are 
to be explained in part by a certain reaction following the perhaps 
overenthusiastic “Appeal to All Christian People” issued by the 1920 
Lambeth Conference of Anglican Bishops. Concerning the ministry 
the Appeal had said: 


If the authorities of other Communions so desire, we are persuaded that terms 
of union having been otherwise satisfactorily adjusted, Bishops and clergy of our 
Communion would willingly accept from these authorities a form of commission 
or recognition which would commend our ministry to their congregations as 
having its place in the one family life. . . . It is our hope that the same motive 
would lead ministers who have not received it, to accept a commission through 
episcopal ordination, as obtaining for them a ministry throughout the whole fel- 
lowship. In so acting, no one of us could possibly be taken to repudiate his past 
ministry. (Quoted in Slosser, Christian Unity, P. 329.) 


In 1923, however, an official memorandum from a committee of 
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the Church of England on the Status of the Existing Free Church 
Ministry, declared that though such ministries are real ministries of 
Christ, they must be regarded as “in varying degrees irregular and 
defective,” requiring for their regularization Episcopal ordination 
after the manner of the historic episcopate. This insistence brought 
negotiations with the Free Churches to a pause and the 1930 Lambeth 
Conference took no ground which immediately encouraged the Free 
Churches to reopen the discussion. (For subsequent renewal of nego- 
tiations see Garvie: “The Reunion of the Churches,” CHrisTENDOM, 
Vol. V, No. 1, p. 73f.) 

Another deflection of interest lay in the fact of Anglican preoccu- 
pation throughout the period with reunion with the Eastern Orthodox 
churches, together with interest in exploring the possibilities of closer 
relations with the Roman Catholic Church, symptomized by the im- 
portant Malines Conversations of 1921. 

However, what spelled additional obstacles to corporate union 
proved a strong reinforcement to co-operation on a world scale. In 
1920 the Patriarch of Constantinople issued an encyclical proposing 
a world League of Churches. This brought Eastern Orthodox bodies 
squarely into the picture and imported still further complicating fac- 
tors into the problem of union. The Eastern Orthodox churches, 
however, found themselves able to enter heartily into the Life and 
Work Movement under the maxim that while “doctrine divides, 
service unites.’ Co-operation in these lines on a world scale culminated 
in the Stockholm Conference of 1925. 

Meanwhile, national federations more or less similar to the Amer- 
ican Federal Council of Churches had developed in most of the 
leading European nations. In England the Federal Council of Evan- 
gelical Free Churches was established in 1927. All these forces helped 
to commend the co-operative movement in its federal form. 

Further evolution of missionary co-operation at the home base was 
registered by additional administrative responsibilities undertaken by 
the International Missionary Council. All the leading sending nations 
developed national co-operative organizations of their mission boards, 
like the Foreign Missions Conference of North America. All told, to 
quote Dr. John R. Mott, co-operation came “into an entirely new 
stage; one with greater maturity, scope and complexity.” 

At the same time, throughout the period in question, partial unions 
reinforcing the ideal of ecclesiastical unity had been achieved in con- 
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siderable numbers. These included the United Church of Canada 
(Congregational, Methodist and Presbyterian) in 1925; and eight 
unions of two or more denominations in the United States in which 
that of the three Lutheran Synods to form the United Lutheran 
Church was the most extensive. 

The period culminated with a formal recognition by the general 
ecumenical movement of its foreign missions phase. Extraordinarily 
impressive addresses on the necessity of unity in missions had been 
made in the public sessions of the Lausanne World Council for Faith 
and Order meeting in 1927 by Bishop Azariah of India and Dr. T. T. 
Lew of China; and the first resolution of the Conference—unani- 
mously adopted under the watchword, “God Wills Unity”—went on 
to say: 

At home and abroad sad multitudes are turning away in bewilderment from 
the church because of its corporate feebleness. Our missions count that as a neces- 
sity which we are inclined to look on as a luxury. Already the mission field is 
impatiently revolting from the divisions of the Western Church to make bold 
adventure for unity in its own right. We of the churches represented in this Con- 
ference cannot allow our spiritual children to outpace us. We with them must 
gird ourselves to the task, the early beginnings of which God has so richly blessed, 


and labor side by side until our common goal is reached. (Faith and Order, 
Lausanne, 1927. London, Student Christian Movement, p. 461.) 


VI 


The outstanding characteristics of the Jerusalem Meeting of the 
International Missionary Council in 1928 were the presence on a 
fifty-fifty basis of representatives of the older and the younger 
churches, and its domination by new conditioning forces which had 
been revolutionizing missions in the decade following the World War. 
These furnished them with a permanently new frame of reference. 
In many countries the tides of nationalism had risen high, often ac- 
companied by actual revolution, and sometimes, as in China, by a 
marked cultural renaissance. Rapid industrialization was proceeding 
in most Oriental countries. The nationalistic spirit was hastily de- 
manding a transfer of the control of missionary affairs to the relatively 
feeble hands of the Christian groups of the respective nations; and 
since the one missionary agency already most completely in the hands 
of nationals was the church (in contrast to the school, hospital and 
publication enterprises), the new temper called vehemently for a 

church-centric” policy. It was now becoming clear that for all the 
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future, missions were to be a shared enterprise, in contrast to its 
earlier phase, when sending nations brought alien Christianity to re- 
_ ceiving nations on unequal terms. 

Within the field of co-operation and unity, the Jerusalem Meeting 
devoted itself almost exclusively to co-operation. One reason for this 
was that, as a result of turning over determining responsibility to 
nationals, movements for ecclesiastical unity had to wait upon the 
local formulation of judgment and decision. Most of the forms of 
unity hitherto expressed by the younger churches had been devised 
by missionaries and followed Western precedents. Now, native Chris- 
tians had to make up their minds whether they wanted unity, and of 
what sort. 

No memorandum upon ecclesiastical union was presented to the 
Meeting and the Report contented itself with six lines, cataloging 
some of the important unions previously consummated, and with a 
brief call to prayer for the spirit of unity. 

The report on The Relations Between the Younger and the Older 
Churches felt compelled to slip in a resolution on unity (not on the 
basis of the agenda) ; and a brief but basic discussion of unity as part 
of the doctrine of the church found place in an address by Dr. William 
Temple, now Archbishop of York. As these tendencies of thinking 
passed over into the phase of implementation, the International Mis- 
sionary Council’s constitution was revised so as to reflect definitely the 
partnership idea of the relation between the home and the younger 
foreign churches. This definitely set a new pattern for all subsequent 
missionary policy. 


Vil 


Between the Jerusalem Meeting of 1928 and the Madras Confer- 
ence of 1938 progress in all lines of unity previously established went 
steadily forward, especially in the form of joint enterprises. New 
National Christian Councils were established in the Philippine Islands 
in 1929 and in Siam in 1931. 

Comparing movements quantitatively, the period of 1928-1938 was 
an epoch of union, in contrast to the previous epoch of corporation. 
Union, however, appeared in no such simple and universally recog- 
nized forms as co-operation had found in joint enterprises and Na- 
tional Christian Councils. The epoch rather marked an increasingly 
realistic approach to the problem. The identification and location of 
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hindrances both at the home base and on the foreign field was more 
accurately made. Among the hindrances Bishop Pickett of India 
catalogued—in the case of the Methodist Episcopal Church—‘re- 
luctance to discontinue organic union with that church in other 
lands.” (Christian Mass Movements in India, Abingdon Press, p. 329-) 

Another hindrance to effective union concerned the incomplete 
transfer of responsibility from the several missions to the united 
churches. Rarely were they treated as genuinely independent eccle- 
siastical and administrative entities. In addition, strife between lib- 
erals and fundamentalists played its part, and the South India 
negotiations were more or less stalled for long periods over doctrinal 
differences concerning the ministry. At numerous points the situation 
was obliged to wait upon the time when the national churches 
should generally make up their own minds upon the several issues 
involved. 

Greatly accelerated progress in partial unions nevertheless marked 
the period on the foreign field. These included the union in 1927 
into a single body of Tamil Evangelical Lutherans supported by 
Swedish and German missions; the union of Methodist Episcopal and 
Methodist Episcopal South bodies in Korea into a single autonomous 
church in 1926; a similar union of churches originating in the mis- 
sions of the same bodies in Mexico in 1930; the formation of the 
United Evangelical Church of the Philippines from bodies resulting 
from the work of Presbyterian, U.S.A., Congregational and United 
Brethren missions in 1929; the amalgamation of Presbyterian and 
Baptist churches in Siam into an autonomous church in 1934. 

Reinforcing movements—now consciously followed by the younger 
churches—took place in all parts of the world. In England oc- 
curred the extremely important union of three great branches of 
Methodism; and, during the same period, intercommunion was 
formally authorized between the Anglican and Old Catholic churches 
of Europe. 

In the United States significant unions were consummated between 
three Lutheran Synods to form the American Lutheran Church in 
1931; between Congregational and Christian Churches, 1931; be- 
tween the two major branches of Friends, in a form of functional 
unity, 1932; between the Reformed Church in the United States and 
the Evangelical Synod, 1934; and between three major Methodist 
bodies in the United States in 1938-39. These successive move- 
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ments marked the quickening pace of partial unions which, taken 
altogether, now reached highly significant proportions. 

Meanwhile radical proposals for strengthening co-operation at 
the home base resulted from the Laymen’s Foreign Missions Inquiry 
of 1930. The recommendations called for a central board for col- 
leges to supersede their control by the several supporting missions; 
and for the unification of the boards in the United States “through 
a series of orderly steps covering a period of years, into a single ad- 
ministrative unit in place of the complex, costly and duplicative 
machinery, the existence of which is encumbering the great work 
that Christian good will is trying to do... .” This would leave the 
administrative functions of the present boards “greatly modified” and 
chiefly limited to promotion and the securing of funds. Administration 
would be transferred to the new centralized agency. While no part 
_ of the above recommendations have been put into effect, certain de- 
velopments following a similar logic have occurred, such as the or- 
ganization of the Near East College Association and the Associated 
Boards of Christian Colleges in China. These represent novel co- 
operative structure in the promotional field. 


VIII 


In the most recent years, developments toward unity on the foreign 
field have been increasingly involved with the total ecumenical move- 
ment. The continuous study and planning which went on following 
the Life and Work and Faith and Order Conferences at Stockholm 
and Lausanne culminated in the twin Conferences at Oxford and 
Edinburgh a decade later, with their concrete action provisionally 
setting up a World Council of Churches. The proposed Constitution 
of the Council confirmed the place of the younger churches in the 
movement. But the leadership in studies preliminary to the Oxford 
Conference of Dr. J. H. Oldham, long a secretary of the International 
Missionary Council, had already made the foreign missionary outlook 
almost determinative. Consequently, it was only logical that a large 
portion of the topics considered at the 1938 Madras Conference were 
taken over from the Oxford Conference of the previous year, and 
were rediscussed in the context of the experience of the younger 
churches. The findings of the Edinburgh Faith and Order Conference 
had already indicated the South India Scheme of Union as deserving 
of particular attention and study, and had pointed to the fact that 
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“union negotiations based on its principles are in progress in other 
parts of the world.” (Report, Chapter VI, Sections 13, 14.) 

Finally the Edinburgh Report asserted the duty of the mission 
boards of the West to respect union movements among the younger 
churches which “must be free to follow the leading of the spirit of 
God.” The Madras findings of 1939 upon cooperation and unity defi- 
nitely connect with these judgments of the Oxford and Edinburgh 


Conferences. 

The formal Madras Findings on unity specifically declared that 
Christian solidarity demands more than a co-operative expression ; 
that co-operation breaks down in the ultimate stage owing to divided 
loyalty, and that there “has come in many fields a deep and growing 
conviction that the Spirit of God is guiding the various branches of 
his church to seek for the realization of a visible and organic union” 
(p. 130). 

Even this warmly-worded resolution was not strong enough for the 
representatives of the younger churches, who requested the insertion 
of a statement of their own reading in part as follows: 


The representatives of the younger churches in this Section one and all gave 
expression to the passionate longing that exists in all countries for visible union of 
the churches. They are aware of the fact of spiritual unity ; they record with great 
thankfulness all the signs of co-operation and understanding that are increasingly 
seen in various directions; but they realize that this is not enough. Visible and 
organic union must be our goal. This, however, will require an honest study of those 
things in which the churches have differences, a wide-spread teaching of the 
common church membership in things that make for union and venturesome 
sacrifice on the part of all. Such a union alone will remove the evils arising out 
of our divisions. Union proposals have been put forward in different parts of the 
world. Loyalty, however, will forbid the younger churches going forward to 
consummate any union unless it receives the wholehearted support and blessing of 
those through whom these churches have been planted. We are thus often torn 
between loyalty to our mother churches and loyalty to our ideal of union. We, 
therefore, appeal with all the fervor we possess, to the missionary societies and 
boards and the responsible authorities of the older churches, to take this matter 
seriously to heart, to labor with the churches in the mission field to achieve this 
union, to support and encourage us all in our efforts to put an end to the scandalous 
effects of our divisions, and to lead us in the path of union—the union for which 
our Lord prayed, through which the world would indeed believe in the Divine 
Mission of the Son, our Lord Jesus Christ (Findings p. 130-131). 


The final Madras recommendations on Co-operation and Unity con- 
cluded with crucial recommendations as follows: 
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That National Christian Councils be urged to initiate co-operative planning for 
_ the whole Christian enterprise in their respective fields, and that mission boards 
and churches on the field should consult with National Christian Councils in such 
matters ; 


That in view of the evident leading of God and the supreme urgency of the 
call for organic union on the part of the younger churches, the older churches 
take this to heart with the utmost seriousness in the fields of prayer, thought and 
action. (p. 131.) 


A business session of the Madras meeting made recommendations 
concerning the geographical distribution of the ten places assigned 
_to the younger churches on the Central Committee of the proposed 

World Council. 


Here for the moment the record rests. In its total light, how sure 
is one that the accumulated gains of the century and a half can be 
permanently held? What are called the “gains of the past” merely 
means that some things are easier to maintain than they were to 
originate. But nothing remains effective without continuous re-estab- 
lishment. Virtually every aspect of progress in Christian unity is 
manifestly subject to this law. Thus, early understandings with respect 
to comity are freshly tested by unprecedented situations—such as the 
movement of peoples and institutions to West China. A whole new 
set of theological tensions is under way. A plague of indigenous “wild 
religions” add to the confusion produced by the vagaries of irregular 
missionary bodies. To hold the gains of the past along the entire line, 
and to re-adapt them in the light of the latest situations, is a task 
fraught with no little uncertainty and difficulty. 

Again, it is still an open question whether progress, relatively 
speaking, has been slow or fast. The Madras petition of the younger 
churches seems to mean that they have definitely made up their own 
minds in the matter of union. The final recommendation of the 
Madras findings asks the older churches to “take to heart with the 
utmost seriousness” the “‘call for organic union on the part of the 
younger churches.” But how prompt will the response be? Will it fol- 
low the average pace of progress for the last 150 years? If so, it will 
wring from many expectant hearts the cry “O Lord, how long.” It 
will raise the question whether the mighty reinforcement from foreign 
missions, so nearly available and so greatly needed by the total ecu- 
menical movement, will come so tardily as to miss the day of its visi- 
tation. It can come none too quickly. 


CONTEMPORARY BOOKS 
THE BASIC ELEMENTS OF DEMOCRATIC FAITH 


Tur Course oF AMERICAN Democratic Tuoucut, by RatpH Henry GasriEL. The 
Ronald Press, $4.00. 


HEN Alice listened to Humpty Dumpty’s long interpretation of what 

he meant by the word “impenetrability” she was astonished and de- 
clared: “That’s a good deal to make one word mean.” To which the wordy 
Humpty Dumpty replied: “When I make a word do a lot of work like that, I 
always pay it extra.” Our generation will, no doubt, be called upon to pay 
something extra to the word “democracy” because it is certainly being over- 
worked these days. As I see it, the word has enlisted on its behalf at least three 
divergent types of workers, namely (a) those who speak of “democracy” in a 
symbolic manner, in the form of an incantation, but seem never to convey 
any specific meaning; (b) those who are striving to revamp the traditional 
conceptions of democracy and to bring its meaning into harmony with mod- 
ern situations; and (c) those who are re-examining the American tradition in 
order to discover the relative strength of those foundations upon which our 
variety of democracy rests. Professor Gabriel belongs to this last-named group 
and he is admirably equipped for the task both by reason of his historical 
scholarship and his personal inclinations. 

The basic and persistent idea of democracy which has dominated the 
American mind consists of three ingredients, three beliefs which have been 
and still are compulsive. The American believes that individual freedom is a 
prerequisite for growth, that a government of laws is preferable to a govern- 
ment of men, and that we as a people have a mission to perform in the world 
and for the benefit of the people of the world. These basic elements of our 
democratic faith have revealed an unusual capacity to endure. The bitter ex- 
perience of a civil war resulted in a rearrangement and substitution of some 
of the symbols by means of which our faith was expressed, but the funda- 
mental faith was not destroyed. These elements of our democracy also sur- 
vived the World War in spite of the fact that momentarily we seemed to have 
deserted them. All of this Professor Gabriel makes clear by means of sound 
historical research and in terms of excellent prose. He maintains the high tra- 
dition of American historical writing, a form of literature, incidentally, in 
which we seem to excel. 

But, Professor Gabriel’s thesis taken as a whole does not culminate in re- 
affirmation ; on the contrary, it amounts to a disturbing interrogation. He 
believes that our democratic tradition “is not a chance agglomeration of iso- 
lated ideas” but rather “a coherent pattern” of related ideas and consistent 
ideals. In other words, he believes that our democratic faith has been the 
result of an organic growth and is the logical derivative of our experience as a 
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people. With respect to the future, Professor Gabriel speaks with the guard- 
edness of a genuine historian. “Tradition,” he writes, “in carrying the Amer- 
ican democratic faith into the twentieth century has brought it into a strange 
and hostile world. One of its doctrines, nationalism, is magnified almost be- 
yond recognition. All of the others, those of the fundamental law, of the free 
individual, and the philosophy of progress, are challenged. It may be that 
they are on the way out. Only the future can answer that question.” This 
conclusion does not, however, lead Professor Gabriel to assume the role of 
pessimist, the escape which so many of our contemporary intellectuals seem to 
have chosen. As a true educator he sees the present challenge to our democ- 
racy as an open invitation for fresh learning. The very dangers which now 
confront the traditional creed he insists tend “to illuminate its essential char- 
acter.” 

During the past few months, I have read a great many books and pamphlets 
on democracy. Only two, it seems to me, meet the tests of the highest critical 
writing, namely the volume which is the subject of this brief review and Pro- 
fessor Dewey’s Freedom and Culture. In fact, I am prepared to say that the 
reader who will give concentrated attention to these two essays will find him- 
self prepared to confront our democratic crisis with both clarity and courage. 

Epuarp C. LINDEMAN. 


THE DISTORTION OF PRIMITIVE CHRISTIANITY 


Tue GosPpEL AND THE CHURCH, A STupy oF DistorTION AND Irs RemeEpy, by CHARLES 
W. Raven. The Merrick Lectures for 1939. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $3.50. 


N this book, Canon Raven confronts us with the central problem of the- 
ology: the relation between the Gospel and the church. Like all that he 
writes, the book is fresh, interesting and provocative ; but it deserves attention 
most of all because of its combination of a clear insight into this central prob- 
lem and its bearing upon the practical tasks of the church. This problem has 
to do with the Christian’s attitude toward nature, toward history and toward 
institutional Christianity. At all these points the author sees a distortion of the 
position of primitive Christianity, and so of the Gospel which that Christian- 
ity enshrined. This distortion appears in the attitude toward nature in that 
the original Christian conviction as to the unity of God’s action as Creator 
and Redeemer has been succeeded by a dualism which dismisses nature as reli- 
giously neutral, while it sees in redemption the intervention from time to time 
of the transcendent, miracle-working God. Distortion appears further in the 
attitude toward history. The central Christian truth that, through the In- 
carnation, God uses history as a vehicle of his self-manifestation, is emptied 
of its meaning by the denial of any redemptive significance to pre-Christian 
history or for that matter to post-Christian history apart from the history of 
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the church. It appears finally, in the transformation of the original concep- 
tion of the church as the community of the redeemed to that of a legal institu- 
tion to which God has committed the task not only of conserving the primi- 
tive Christian tradition but of organizing society in a way to maintain its own 
prestige. 

It is impossible within the confines of a brief review to deal adequately with 
the many interesting questions raised by this book. To this reviewer it seems 
that, at all three of the main points of his indictment, Canon Raven has 
proved his case. It is not only true that any view of the Christian God which 
belittles his activity in nature is out of harmony both with Jesus’ teaching and 
the long Jewish tradition of which Jesus is heir: what is more important, such 
a view robs revelation of any real significance since it discredits the instru- 
ment through which alone that revelation can be brought to us. 

What is true of nature is true also of history. “If God is God, universalism 
and integration must be characteristic of any real religion. If Christ is divine, 
His nature must be representative not exclusive, and his uniqueness that of the 
first-born of all creation rather than that of an alien intruder. If the Holy 
Spirit is the ‘giver of life,’ then to affirm His action in the inspiration of the 
Old Testament and to deny it in the inspiration of the Buddha or Socrates is 
to return to the arbitrary superstitions of fundamentalism” (p. 224). 

It is in connection with the third contrast that Canon Raven finds most 
difficulty and where his treatment is most unconvincing. He draws with con- 
vincing power the contrast between the primitive Christian conception of the 
church as the community of the redeemed and its later institutional form ; but 
when we ask how we are to be delivered from the impasse in which we find 
ourselves he has little definite guidance to offer us. 

“So long as the Church by all its chief denominations is regarded as in ef- 
fect a supernatural State whose organization follows the lines of secular poli- 
tics, any radical reform is impeded if not wholly obstructed. The form of the 
Church prevents it from adapting itself to its modern environment, the old 
bottles can no longer contain the new-old wine of the Gospel” (p. 237). 

Yet for all the difficulty he sees ahead, Canon Raven is not ready to aban- 
don hope for the organized church. “In times of bewilderment and turmoil 
when nation rises against nation and men’s hearts are fainting for fear, there 
is good reason to look for a fresh manifestation of the Son of Man, a fresh 
achievement of Christian community. That the world is ready for such a 
resurrection is clear from the enthusiasm which defective gospels, the apoca- 
lypticism of the Communist or the racialism of the Nazi, have aroused. That 
the official churches show little signs of it need not be surprising ; the Christ 
cometh not by observation but to simple folk in a stable. That it will come if 
the proper conditions are recognized and fulfilled is a conviction which no 
Christian will deny and which nature and history validate” (p. 243). 
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These conditions today are the same that they have always been. First “the 
expectation, the Divine discontent, the readiness for faith and adventure, the 
sense of crisis and urgency of which the eschatology of Apocalyptic is the 
classical expression” (p. 243); then a theology which restores to the Holy 
Spirit its central place in our thought of God; finally a new sense of com- 
munity in which common loyalty to Christ bears fruit in common service and 
common love. 
| WILLIAM ADAMS Brown. 


THEOLOGY HAMMERED OUT IN THE PULPIT 


JonaTHan Epwarps, by Ora EvizasetH Winstow. The Macmillan Company, $3.50. 


OR Jonathan Edwards, even more than for Emerson who coined the re- 

mark, “Life consists in what a man thinks about all day.” But, unlike 
Emerson, Edwards lived a double life. His participation in practical affairs, 
his dealings with people, his contacts with institutions, his personal successes 
and failures make a life in themselves. It is this biography which Miss Winslow 
has so well written. For that life she is inclined to write the epitaph, “Defeat.” 
She passes a similar judgment on his ideas and on his forms of theological ex- 
pression: “an outworn idiom.” Yet her inadequacy as an interpreter of Ed- 
wards’ theology does not much matter since she subordinates his thought to 
his activities and personality. If she shares a conventional and traditional dis- 
approval of his philosophy she shows herself an able and unconventional por- 
trait painter of his life. 

The author writes with an authority possessed by no other student of Ed- 
wards. For a stretch of years she has devoted herself to careful study of Ed- 
wards’ voluminous and often almost undecipherable manuscripts, as well as to 
a vast array of the books and periodicals which form the bibliography of Ed- 
wardsean research. Her volume at once establishes itself as a major event in 
the scholarship of American Christianity. No pedantry mars its vivid pages. 
They make delightful and absorbing reading. Here is a sample. It deals with 
Edwards as a missionary at Stockbridge. 

Like so many other pictures which might recall his story, this one is made up of 
strangely incongruous elements: the log meetinghouse, a handful of grave Indians sitting 
in straight rows their blankets drawn close around them; behind the desk one of the great 
intellects of his time, and a quiet voice saying, “It is not good to get drunk.” 

The conventional picture of Edwards is rectified at three points: as new 
light is thrown upon the evangelistic preacher, the pastor, the administrator. 
Miss Winslow’s study of the thousand unpublished sermon manuscripts has 
made it clear to her that Edwards was not just the hell-and-damnation 
preacher of popular tradition. Most of his sermons were of an edifying type. 
They were directed not to castigation but to the upbuilding of the faith and 
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hope and practical love of his people. (I may add that my own much more 
cursory examination of these same manuscripts confirms the author’s verdict.) 

Edwards was not only first and foremost a parish preacher rather than a 
revivalist; he was also more of a parish pastor than has been suspected. His 
dealings with the spiritually sick during the Great Awakening are familiar to 
all who have read him. Now, thanks to Miss Winslow, we can see how his ser- 
mons grow out of the local events of the community life and interpret them. 
Occasion and cause of many sermons are such happenings as the coming of 
the throat distemper, the burning of the Lyman house, or the return of the 
troops from Louisburg. Scattered through the sermon manuscripts are slips of 
paper with requests for prayers written on them and thanksgivings for deliv- 
erance. They indicate that Edwards did not carry on his rich intellectual life 
in disregard of the daily spiritual aches and pains of his parishioners. To be 
sure, as Miss Winslow remarks, “the awkward phrasing, bad spelling and 
cramped handwriting in most of these petitions from the pew force the sug- 
gestion that the rank and file of Jonathan Edwards’ congregation asked little 
of his great powers. Yet he preached to them one and all as though they were 
his peers.” 

To those familiar with Edwards’ tactlessness (the author makes the ravages 
of his tactlessness more painfully clear than ever before,) his occasional ca- 
pacity to handle practical affairs is matter of surprise. Yet Edwards could 
balance a budget, plan vocational courses of study, direct missionary activities 
and formulate policies as a practical man of affairs. At unexpected points he 
showed himself a realistic administrator. 

In addition to these major corrections of our traditional picture of Edwards, 
Miss Winslow puts in innumerable details and highlights that enrich our un- 
derstanding of his family life, his controversies and his opponents. One of the 
best chapters of the book, incidentally, deals with George Whitefield. Giving 
in a few pages an extraordinarily graphic account of the English revivalist, she 
shrewdly epitomizes the difference between the two men: “People went away 
from Whitefield’s preaching talking about ‘the great Mr. Whitefield.’ They 
went away from the Enfield sermon crying, ‘What must I do to be saved?’ ” 

Our latest interpreter of Jonathan Edwards reaches the conclusion that “as 
a shaping force in American culture, the man himself has been more impor- 
tant than anything he ever did or said or wrote.” Perhaps this is a confession 
that the secret of Edwards’ power has eluded her. If this be so, the reason lies 
in her inability to see through what she distastefully calls his “theological 
idiom” to the profundities which that idiom expressed. To many of the peo- 
ple of his time the idiom was not abhorrent. To many later thinkers what 
Frederic Ives Carpenter has called his “radicalism” was as liberating as it was 
apparent. Miss Winslow is right in her final word that Edwards was a man of 
one intense loyalty; he was a profoundly religious man. But more, he was 
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articulate, thoughtful and understanding in regard to his religious faith and 
knowledge. In a word he was a magnificent theologian, the greater perhaps 
because he hammered out his theology in the pulpit. 

Criticism requires the calling of attention to this deficiency of the volume 
under consideration. Such criticism however misses the point of the author’s 
intention. Miss Winslow set herself a different task and has brought it to 
splendid achievement. To her more than to any other recent writer on Ed- 
wards we are in permanent debt for fresh knowledge of what he did and how 
he did it and what kind of a person he was. Now for someone to write the 
whole Edwards! 

A. C. McGIrFerr, Jr. 


RATIONAL UNIVERSALS AND PARTLY RATIONAL MINDS 


RELIGION FoR FREE Minps, by Junius Seerye Brxrer. Harper & Brothers, $2.50. 


ERE is refreshment for tired liberals, and light for bewildered ones. 

Professor Bixler has written a book that badly needed writing, in a 

style that must tempt even the casual reader. It is an eloquent and persuasive 

defense of liberal religion. Its strength lies partly in clarity of analysis and 

sobriety of argument, and even more in its unostentatious embodiment of the 
liberal temper, candid, sensitive, and humane. 

The argument of the book sets out from the “strange readiness” of men to 
devote themselves to causes which they believe “have the right to require the 
supreme sacrifice.” Such readiness, with all the heroism and the destruction 
that flows from it, raises at once the question, what deserves thus to be “put 
before oneself, in the first place” as an object of all devotion. This is the 
essential problem at once of religion and of life. The answer of liberalism has 
usually sought to avoid the one-sidedness of sense empiricism and of super- 
naturalistic dogmatism, by recognizing the claims of both natural impulse and 
rational good, of present, urgent facts and transcendent values. But liberal 
thought is easily accused of thin cerebration, ineffectuality, fatuous optimism. 
In revolt from these, Western culture is now swinging far into the irrational- 
ism of instinct, feeling, and violent action, and the outlook for liberalism is 
dark. Yet the latter itself rests not on logic alone, but on a living faith in free- 
dom and the growth of minds in a growing world. It knows that such growth 
goes forward unevenly, and can regard the present surge toward unreason as 
but one phase of a vast rhythmic process in which nature and reason are for- 
ever in tense alternation. The dualism and dynamism involved in such a view 
are in fact characteristic of liberal thought, though these features are usually 
emphasized less than they deserve. 

The liberal temper is readily discernible in four American thinkers. William 
James is best known as a champion of action and empiricism in philosophy. 
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Far from being a pale intellectual, he is the very type of red-bearded yea-sayer, 
who sets high store by the natural impulses and emotional satisfactions of men. 
Mind for him is rooted in body, thought in will, the human organism in a 
natural environment. All these he vigorously defends against idealistic dis- 
paragement, quite as consistently as do the later proponents of impulse. Yet 
for all that, James is incurably liberal, in the sense of affirming human free- 
dom, and the spiritual values—truth, beauty, right—that freedom entails. 
This advocacy involves him, against his avowed preference for “radical em- 
piricism,” in various dualisms which he did not expressly recognize but which 
are readily discernible and highly significant to an acute critic. In his view, 
body continually seeks its completion in spirit. Origins are continually judged 
in terms of ends. In a word, James’s empiricism is no mere positivistic noting 
of visible fact. Its yea-saying is grounded in religious faith that the course of 
visible fact, with all its ambiguity, is “in the long run” making for good, to 
which human devotion may contribute. 

How the good thus implied is to be conceived James indicates less clearly 
than three of his colleagues do. For Santayana it is the intrinsic beauty of 
self-subsistent essences, which the flickering candles of spirit that rise here and 
there in the flux of matter can light up and enjoy, with an objective, self- 
forgetful vision. For Dewey it is moral or social good, to be achieved through 
devoted activity of actual persons, but judged ultimately by reference to the 
demands of an ideal society. For Royce it is truth, the inclusive verity in which 
the present conflicts of impulse and thought, of the internal (subjective) and 
external (objective) meanings of ideas, are to be resolved. The dualism and 
dynamism involved in all these views is plain. Of the three, Royce’s is the 
most suggestive. As regards the ever-present working of mind, moreover, as 
basic to the human situation it is right, though probably wrong as regards its 
conviction that mind is all-inclusive. 

With these typical philosophies pointing the way by their common involve- 
ment, willy-nilly, in a dynamic dualism of origin and end, actual and ideal, 
liberal religion may restate its case in similar terms. For religion likewise is 
marked by the dualism of universal (idea) and particular (mind, will), and 
the laying of obligation by the former upon the latter. As examples of the 
compulsive universals that have been of most significance for religion, note 
these four: death, time, mystery, tabu. Each becomes of religious import 
only as it lays upon individual persons the absolute claim of what can neither 
be put aside nor reduced to a place in an instrumental scheme of thought or 
action. Prima facie, each confronts the individual with a stark dualism. Yet 
in this very confrontation and its consequences the dualism persistently tends 
toward new unity. Ideas become motives, thought involves will; will in turn 
lays hold of ideas and seeks to realize them, and thereby to satisfy their claims. 
In religion, every intellectual question is a moral question. To say, “God ex- 
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ists,” is not simply to state a fact but to respond to the claim of absolute value, 
_ and thus to be summoned into never-completed action. 

Indeed, in the realistic perspective of liberal religion it appears that since 
good is itself dynamic and never static, God must himself be forever in the 
tension between perfect apprehension of good and partly thwarted will to ef- 
- fect it. For such religion, the dualism and its dynamic unification compose a 
continuous rhythmic process—the dialectic prominent alike in great religion 
and great philosophy. It is a rhythm not merely of thought, but also of driving 
life. Yet its basic demands are rational, not irrational. The claim of the abso- 
lute, the true universal, lies precisely in its status as the truth, to be appre- 
hended at once by thought and deed. Religion grounded in this sort of dia- 
lectic is neither pale thought-mongering nor blind intoxication. It is a religion 
of truth to set men free. 

The eloquence with which Professor Bixler argues his case is quite beyond 
the reach of a brief review. For it consists in a rare combination of lucid 
analysis, rich and penetrating insights into literature, the arts, religion and 
everyday life, and a prose style at once flexible, moving, and precise. His in- 
terpretation of the mysteria tremenda of religion as essentially rational uni- 
versals impinging, with the force of absolute claims, upon partly rational hu- 
man minds and wills, carries to a new stage of concreteness the best tradition 
of post-Kantian religious thought. Similarly his enlistment, as spokesmen for 
liberal religion, of four honored representatives of American philosophy, is not 
only a skilful tactical stroke but a genuine illumination of the meaning of 
serious philosophizing. “The Hound of Heaven,” it appears, is not far from 
the seeker of beauty, justice, or truth. For these are the Word of God to men. 

Naturally a reader must judge the author’s insights in the light of his own 
somewhat different range of understanding. On this basis I welcome with en- 
thusiasm Bixler’s primary conception of religion. He is a sound Platonist of 
modern vintage—which is to say more acutely attuned to the meaning of time 
and of tragedy than Plato shows himself in the Dialogues. Whether acutely 
enough I am not sure. It is perhaps significant that his interpretations of 
philosophers (especially James and Royce) are more illuminating than his 
comments on the “dialectical theologians,” and that his climactic illustration 
from the arts (pp. 200-1) is drawn from the sunlit world of Die Meistersinger 
rather than, say, from Lear or the last Beethoven quartets. I doubt that Barth 
and the others really “claim to give us a new metaphysics,” and that they con- 
tribute only to our “awareness of the fact that there is a problem” (p. 62). 
Surely their point is that the crucial problem is of a sort with which human 
reason, however broadly conceived, simply cannot cope. This is not, by itself, 
ground for advocating irrational behavior as preferable to rational. It is a 
warning against the strong temptation to hope that man if sufficiently en- 
lightened may find himself at home in the presence of God; or, to put it the 
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other way about, that God is in principle a problem and challenge, but not 
necessarily a torment, to man. 

It is this last note that I miss in Bixler’s argument. For him, God and man 
are partners in the task of overcoming stark actuality and evil with good. So 
far I think he is right, as against all irrationalisms. But God the partner and 
beloved companion does not cease to be God the enemy and the victim. Truth 
and love have their own terrors for both God and man, as Professor Bixler is 
well aware (pp. 142, 203-4). I think the full sweep of his dialectic would 
have been made even more apparent if he had given more explicit attention to 
this darker side. Rosert L. CALHOUN. 


A THEORY OF DEMOCRATIC EDUCATION 


PrerAcE To AN EpucaTionaL Purtosopuy, by I. B. BerKson. Columbia University 
Press, $2.50. 


HERE is, as Dr. Berkson notes at the beginning of his urbane and intelli- 
gent attempt to formulate the elements of a theory of democratic educa- 
tion, no general agreement concerning the relationship between the school and 
society. To what social aims, if any, should the teacher accustom his pupils? 
Or should the state in turn try to make an instrument of the school? These 
and similar queries are of fundamental importance at present, because, as Dr. 
Berkson observes, education is not now committed to a view of life or a reli- 
gion. Church schools of yore, akin in this respect to the schools of certain 
totalitarian countries, had the clearly outlined purpose of serving a community 
never in doubt about the validity of certain goals. But the autonomous or 
secular school must, of necessity, begin by having no other purpose than its 
own. And it must end by asking rather distractedly what that purpose is to be. 
Perhaps the two most widely noted contemporary responses are those of 
President Hutchins and Professor John Dewey. The first has insisted that since 
education is preparation for the intellectual life, it must be governed by a feel- 
ing of dedication to the highest and most permanent concerns of the mind. 
These are, he has held, “metaphysical” in the sense used by Aristotle. Dewey, 
on the other hand, teaches that the life of man is always contingent upon social 
environment, which changes and must change in accordance with the numer- 
ous factors which determine its formation, and that the part of wisdom is to 
be flexible and adaptable. Education is desirably an endeavor to adjust the 
young mind to an altering society, in the hope that as a consequence social 
change itself may prove intelligent and beneficent. It is reasonable to assume, 
as Dr. Berkson does, that neither Hutchins nor Dewey is wholly right. Being 
dedicated to metaphysical principles will help no one if the society round about 
him happens to be, for example, that of Adolf Hitler. And the attempt to 
adapt young minds to a changing society can have no validity if the changes 
are wholly divorced from reason and righteousness. 
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Now it is conceivable that a broad, a catholic system of Christian education 
might, if circumstances were favorable, achieve a synthesis of Hutchins and 
Dewey. While adhering firmly to the abiding verities of his faith, the Chris- 
tian educator might ideally retain that sensitive and constructive awareness of 
social realities and changes on which alone the happiness of man can be 
found. We shall concede, however, that such a system of education is not real- 
izable in practice. Dr. Berkson suggests that we think instead of a democratic, 
American education. He holds that if we agree that the objective is “the 
maintenance and liberalization of American society” we shall have all the goal 
a viable educational philosophy requires. For the genuinely vital concern of 
“American society” is “democracy,” which is taken to mean not a political 
method merely but a doctrine of man and his relations with his fellows. 

For Dr. Berkson, the democratic ideal has manifest religious implications. 
Some of his best pages are, as a matter of fact, concerned with the contribu- 
tion to thought about democracy which is enshrined in the Jewish and Chris- 
tian traditions. But he would limit the discussion, for practical purposes, to 
what democracy means in terms of society and ethics. This limitation he con- 
siders no idle one. For the democrat ceases to be a dreamer and becomes a 
practical social reformer when he renders more than lip service to the concept 
of men as equal beings, endowed each one with “inalienable rights.” His 
“Bill of Rights’ emphasizes the freedom of the person, the liberty to enter 
upon contracts, and integrity of conscience. Therefore he is dedicated at once 
to the validity of majority decisions and the lawfulness of minority dissent. The 
deliberative assembly becomes the symbol of his regard for individual convic- 
tion and utterance. Discussion forever sunders the democrat from “the honest 
advocate of Communism.” Yet discussion cannot exist for itself alone. The 
state must have the power to enforce the conclusions to which the body politic 
arrives; and this power is maintained in sanity by the development of “‘co- 
operative organization.” One of the major functions of such an organization 
must be the attainment of economic justice. 

If one posits free discussion and the quest for an equitable solution of eco- 
nomic problems as essentials of the democratic outlook, it follows that the school 
will entertain a deep regard for what is permanent in ethical teaching about 
man while seeking to foster social improvement. But the very word “improve- 
ment” implies change. The educator’s mind cannot be a closed mind. Dr. 
Berkson concludes, therefore, that “ten New Controlling Ideas for American 
Education” are essential. These are no mere platitudes. It is asserted, for ex- 
ample, that the technological character of the present age “makes it indis- 
pensable that we move in the direction of a more socialized form of economy 
than we have at present.” The worker must be considered as well as the bour- 
geois; the nation is to be a community. Were our American educational sys- 
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tem to accept these guiding principles, it would have fused Hutchins and 
Dewey. 

The book in which these things are written is challenging, thoughtful and 
reasonable. Dr. Berkson is an Aristotelian in the best sense, being eager to 
avoid all Sophistic extremes. One may, however, wonder whether the ideal of 
“democracy” alone will suffice to keep the conduct of the citizen sufficiently 
immaculate to make possible a wedding between change and integrity. That 
men ought to be governed by reason—and a reason swayed by motives as old 
and sacred as the Judaeo-Christian tradition—is a truism. But will they be? 
I suppose that education can only gamble upon an affirmative answer. If there 
are any great number of teachers who subscribe to Dr. Berkson’s ideals, the 
wager will be far less hazardous than it has latterly seemed to be. 

GrorcE N. SHUSTER. 


A TRAVELOGUE AND PHILOSOPHY OF MISSIONS 


For THE HEaAuinc oF THE Nations, by Henry P. Van Dusen. Charles Scribner’s Sons, 
$1.00. 


T is not easy to review a book with which I agree so thoroughly, and in 

which there is so much on every page that calls for enthusiastic comment. 

One ought at least occasionally to temper one’s superlatives, and in this in- 
stance it is difficult to do so. 

The subtitle of the volume is “Impressions of Christianity Around the 
World.” This might lead one to expect either a travel diary or a mission study 
book. It is both, but much more than either. The author sets out for the 
Madras Conference. Having a strong conviction of the validity and value of 
missions at their best, but deep misgivings about the efficacy of missions in gen- 
eral, he resolves with Mrs. Van Dusen to spend eight months in a round-the- 
world investigation. This takes them on a journey of forty thousand miles, 
and includes visits to more than a hundred mission stations throughout the 
Orient. The book gives thirteen brief but vividly interpretative sketches of 
what is happening in these areas: an analysis of the meaning of the Madras 
Conference; a survey of the growth of the ecumenical movement; a pene- 
trating and balanced estimate of the stock charges against missions; and an 
epilogue on “the crux of Christianity.” That all this is available for a dollar 
is due to the generosity of both the publisher and the author. 

In swift succession, but without too much haste for absorbing the implica- 
tions, the reader is taken to Fiji, less than seventy-five years removed from 
cannibalism but transformed by English Methodists into a literate, civilized 
Christian community. To the Netherland East Indies, where there is a speak- 
ing contrast between the squalor of the primitive Malayans and the peace and 
beauty of the Dutch Reformed communion service, the cleanliness and health 
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of the Christian community, the sanitation and good cheer prevailing even in 
the leper colony. To a table in Soemba piled high with odd grimy trinkets— 
fetishes and household gods brought by a family who have made the break 
from animism and ancestor-worship ; and by contrast, to other tables around 
which are the clean, alert, responsive faces of children in a Christian mission 
‘school. To college campuses on which, in spite of the virus of false propa- 
ganda in Japan, oppression in Korea for “disloyal thoughts,” and a war in 
China that has driven colleges inland a thousand miles, the business of train- 
ing leaders and imparting Christian ideals goes on gloriously. To that dis- 
tinctively American contribution—the woman’s college. To Bali with its heri- 
tage of grace and beauty. To Christian doctors and nurses caring almost 
singlehanded for thousands of sick and wounded; to directors of rural recon- 
struction projects remaking the economic life of poverty-stricken masses; to 
preachers, priests and “ambasadors for Christ’’ of many faiths and functions 
who, unpretentiously but victoriously, are transforming life around the world. 

The sections on Madras and on the ecumenical movement reveal the au- 
thor’s gift for clear-cut analysis. The reviewer concurs fully in the judgment 
that there was no such conflict at Madras between the church and the King- 
dom as some have been led to suppose. Madras has been so many times in- 
terpreted that there is not much new here, but it will have to be repeatedly 
interpreted until the meaning of the world Christian community is part of the 
living consciousness of Christians everywhere. What is not so generally known 
about Madras is a fact that would not be gathered except by inference from 
the reading of the book. This is that the bridging of the rift between Contin- 
ental and American liberal theology enabling the Conference to draft a state- 
ment of “the faith by which the Church lives” acceptable to both sides, owes 
much to Doctor Van Dusen’s fair-minded chairmanship of Section One. On 
the night before we left Madras I heard one of the ablest Barthians say, “You 
have shown a genuinely fraternal understanding of our position. You have 
helped us to understand yours.” In such meeting of minds in a faith and fel- 
lowship transcending differences of belief, the ecumenical movement goes for- 
ward toward greater unity and power. 

The survey entitled “Toward a United Christendom” gives something much 
needed by the groping layman. This is the story of how the various world 
conferences have been related to each other and how the various strands in the 
ecumenical movement are interwoven. It will not do for the initiated to talk 
about Stockholm, Lausanne, Oxford, or Edinburgh—to say nothing of Life 
and Work, Faith and Order, the I. M. C., the W. S. C. F’, and the World 
Council of Churches in process of formation—as if everybody understood the 
meaning of these terms! Doubtless for great numbers of the rank-and-file 
Christians of our churches they mean about as much as Kalamazoo or Tim- 
buctoo—or if one prefers a Biblical simile, as tsav le-tsav, kav le-kav. The 
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author graphically gives content to these terms. What is still more important, 
he shows the power of a World Christendom to preserve fellowship, relieve 
suffering, moderate the bitterness of conflict and work for a just peace across 
war-torn national frontiers. The only point at which I find myself in disagree- 
ment is the intimation that the churches, because of their unwillingness to use 
force, could not have forestalled the present conflict. Since the basis of world 
peace lies in an international ethos and the churches as no other agency have 
this principle in their keeping, I believe that war might have been averted by 
a more vigorous effort in this direction. But whatever might have been, the 
church now is the only functioning international organism, and as such its re- 
sponsibility and its opportunity are correspondingly great. 

If I had come to the reading of this book a skeptic regarding missions or the 
ecumenical movement, I do not see how I could have resisted being convinced 
by it. I predict that many who “come to scoff’—or at least to question with 
lifted eyebrows—will “remain to pray” as they read through to the moving 
epilogue in which Jesus Christ is lifted up as the life-giving power for the heal- 
ing of the nations. 

GerorciA HARKNESS. 


PSYCHOLOGICAL PRINCIPLES RELIGIOUSLY ORIENTED 


PsycHoLocy AND PastoraL Work, by Eric S. WaTEeruouse. Cokesbury Press, $2.50. 
How CxaracTer Devetops: A PsycHoLocicaL INTERPRETATION, by Fritz KunKket and 
Roy E. Dickerson. Charles Scribner's Sons, $2.50. 


N addition to the fact that they are interesting and helpful, these books 

have two things in common. Both are impressionistic rather than syste- 
matic, and both emphasize generally recognized psychological principles rather 
than “schools” of thought. Both are oriented practically. It might be said 
also that the essential concern of both is religious. 

Dr. Waterhouse has long believed that psychology should cease to be “‘the 
Cinderella in theological colleges,” that its implications are great if it can be 
brought into relationship with the whole of a pastor’s work. His discussion’ 
therefore is not confined to pastoral interviewing or even to pastoral work with 
individuals, but extends to a consideration of the basic psychological implica- 
tions for religious education, worship, preaching, and the like. 

Because of this broad and sane point of view, the book is one of the best to 
appear in recent years. Naturally no subject is considered thoroughly since so 
many are touched upon. The author’s basic insights are sound and more 
meaningful than the ease with which they may be grasped intellectually might 
suggest. His occasional dogmatic lapses are forgivable, as when he insists that 
every one must have eight hours’ sleep a night, or that psychotherapists have 
an attitude to the patient which is “wholly impersonal and limited to care of a 
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case.” Most of the insights expressed are sound and helpful. “Mellow” is a 
_ good word for the book. It is intended for the clergy. 

Dr. Kunkel’s book is a worthy successor to the four or five translated works 
which have won him a well deserved American reputation. The reviewer does 
not know the extent of Mr. Dickerson’s collaboration, but the method of or- 
_ ganization and treatment of the material is the same as in Dr. Kunkel’s previ- 
ous volumes. Dr. Kunkel’s method might be called cumulative, as opposed to 
systematic on the one side, or the conversational on the other. He handles the 
material somewhat as if it were a jigsaw puzzle, not entirely clear until the 
end of the chapter but then full of meaning. 

The thesis of the volume is that the real Self of a person is obscured by his 
Ego, the Ego being a false self culturally conditioned. One loses the Ego, and 
egocentricity, as he discovers the Self, the process occurring through growing 
into the We relationship. “It is true, indeed, that one must lose that which 
_ seems to be his life—the system of mistaken ideas and values which are em- 
bodied in his Ego—in order really to live, to release into life the creative, en- 
riching, productive powers of that portion of the We which we call the Self.” 
This is not, the authors point out, a complete psychology, but an emphasis 
along certain lines which they feel are important. The book contains a great 
deal of intelligent and honest appreciation of the function and importance of 
religion and religious insights. 

This is not a “bootstrap” or self-improvement book in the ordinary sense ; it 
cuts too deep for that. But it does well what the bootstrap books do poorly. 
Any intelligent layman should be genuinely improved by a careful reading of 
it. One wishes that the authors might have been a bit more sprightly in their 
style or a bit less profuse in the number of words they use. And although the 
cumulative method has its values, it is difficult to see how anything is gained 
by the omission of straightforward chapter headings. But the defects are very 
minor. There is no one else who can do this kind of thing quite so well as Dr. 


Kunkel. 
SEWARD HILTNER. 


THE PIONEERING CHURCH IN AMERICA 


RELIGION ON THE AMERICAN FronTIER, 1783-1850, Vor. III: THe CoNnGREGATIONALISTS, 
by Wituram W. Sweet. The University of Chicago Press, $3.00. 
Tur German CuurcH on THE AMERICAN Frontier, by Cart F, Scunteper. Eden Pub- 


lishing House, $3.50. 


HE writing of American church history is still at its beginning, but, in re- 
| Be years, it has advanced with remarkably rapid strides. Sources of all 
kinds, particularly of regional and local character, have been collected, classi- 
fied, and in part edited. Strict methods of historical research have been ap- 
plied to the available material. Work on American church history has finally 
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assumed the quality which distinguishes the same scientific labor for the under- 
standing of older and generally better known periods and locales of the devel- 
opment of Christianity. 

The two books under review are excellent examples of this “modern” writ- 
ing of American church history. They are by skilled technical historians who 
depend primarily upon firsthand sources and are capable of sifting critically 
all second-hand material relating to the subject of their studies. Free from 
denominational bias and unconcerned for the furtherance of particular causes 
by means of historiographical propaganda, they have made it their purpose to 
contribute to an understanding of the place of religion in the development of 
American culture. It is significant that both books are devoted to important 
religious groups and their life and expansion in the Middle Western frontier 
of the first part of the nineteenth century. For the key to the understanding of 
American Christianity from a historical point of view is the knowledge of the 
impact of frontier life upon the Christian spirit. 

Professor Sweet is not only one of the foremost leaders in the study of Amer- 
ican church history on the basis of “objective” historical methods; it is his 
special merit that he has initiated much research in the religious history of the 
frontier and that he himself has extensively worked in that field. In the vol- 
ume under review, he presents a representative collection of sources dealing 
with Congregational frontier history. Following the pattern he set for himself 
in the previously published volumes on The Baptists and The Presbyterians, he 
shows in this volume how the privileged New England Congregationalists, 
largely with the help of the Plan of Union with the Presbyterians, expanded 
in the states of Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin; also how they car- 
ried on Indian missions. The main factors of Congregational history that are 
necessary for the understanding of these sources are presented in a concise, but 
comprehensive introduction of 63 pages. Next to letters, reports, minutes, and 
church records, the autobiography of Flavel Bascom, an Illinois missionary 
during the fourth decade of the last century, is of special interest. It should be 
mentioned that all sources are critically edited. 

Professor Schneider’s formidable book will prove to furnish exciting reading 
to all who are concerned with religious frontier history, but particularly to 
those who are interested in the doings of German Protestants. He describes 
the history of the Evangelical Church Society of the West between 1840 and 
1866. Its work was mainly centered in Missouri and ultimately issued in the 
Evangelical Synod of North America, a church of German Protestants who 
were “unionistically” minded (neither Lutheran nor Reformed, yet also both) 
and who gradually experienced an Americanization of their attitude under the 
impact of frontier conditions—thus distinguishing themselves from their 
brethren in their homeland but also from the German Lutheran and Reformed 
Protestants in the eastern states of the United States. The way in which Pro-- 
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fessor Schneider tells the story of the beginnings of this group on the Missouri 
and Illinois frontier is wholly admirable. He displays a thorough knowledge 
of the German cultural and ecclesiastical. background of the founders of the 
Evangelical Church Society and an intimate acquaintance with their experi- 
ences in their American settlements. His mastery of the sources is so firm that 
_he succeeds in making the characters of his story live. Throughout his text he 
has spread not only many wise and pointed observations on the transformation 
which these German Protestants had to undergo in the New World, but also 
humerous tragic and amusing details and stories characteristic of their human 
ways. This book is an excellent miniature picture of the human adventure of 
American pioneers and as such a part of the total historical portrait of the 
American mind which the historians, and particularly the church historians, 
are now beginning to unveil. 
WILHELM Pauck. 


AN AFFIRMATION OF LIBERAL CATHOLICISM 


RELIGION FoR Livinc, by BERNARD Ippincs Bett. Harper & Brothers, $2.00. 


| Gam book is not a treatise in systematic theology but a series of essays or 
sermons so articulated as to present a continuous argument. Its aim is to 
present the essentials of Christian faith and practice in such a fashion as to 
win the assent of those who are disillusioned alike with Liberalism and the 
various forms of totalitarian reaction against Liberalism, who can no longer 
stomach “the religion of science” or “the religion of democracy,” yet who 
humbly and hungrily seek some religion deep enough to make life “other than 
an insurmountable tragedy.’ Such men Dr. Bell calls the Postmodernists. 

Dr. Bell shares the disillusionments of the Postmodernists, but is convinced 
that a fruitful approach to a Christianity which can give the desperately 
needed revelation and renovation is furnished by “Liberal Catholicism.” The 
central part of the book sketches that position. 

A Liberal Catholic is one who finds little in contemporary Protestantism be- 
cause it is either too Modernist or too tied up to verbal inspiration ; who finds 
Romanism impossible because of papal pretensions and Tridentine definitions 
of the undefinable; who has grave questions about Anglicanism but on the 
whole is accorded in that communion liberty to think and to speak. For him 
religion centers in God’s self-disclosure in the Incarnation and, secondly, in the 
sacraments where Christ is localized so that man may meet him. He seeks for 
religious certainly and authority in the permanent needs and aspirations of 
men, in their growing insights, and in the Bible critically studied and inter- 
preted through Tradition. In his conception of the church, central place is 
given to the great company of the saints who constitute the Church Trium- 
phant, while the local congregation or any contemporary communion play a 
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relatively minor part. The task of Christians is not at all to save their own 
souls but to effect God’s will for society. Without working for social arrange- 
ments which reflect God’s sovereignty masses and meditations are of very little 
moment. Dr. Bell is convinced that the present order is doomed, and that the 
only real question before Christians today is which of various plans for its re- 
constitution is most promising. 

The last part of the book deals with “The Promotion of Christianity” by 
religious education, preaching, Christian social action, and worship. 

This book has many admirable features, not the least of which is its style. 
Dr. Bell expresses himself clearly and trenchantly. In spots he writes with the 
simple strength and dignity of Bunyan; in others he makes effective use of 
slang. He eschews technical theological terms. He is superb when dealing with 
the limitations of Modernism and the scientific method, the idea of revelation, 
the Incarnation, Christian ethics and social action. He is least convincing 
when discussing the church and the sacraments. 

Dr. Bell will be severely criticized in some quarters for reasoning from hu- 
man need to the Incarnation and sacraments, and then bringing in the Bible 
to support the convictions thus reached. That God revealed himself in Jesus 
and that Jesus presents himself in the Sacraments, are hypotheses worth ex- 
perimenting with; the company of those who adopted this course found illu- 
mination, renovation, empowering ; therefore the hypothesis is true; the Bible 
suports this faith—so he argues. I have much sympathy with his starting- 
point because it seems to me that people are more likely to be persuaded to the 
venture of faith by an apologetic based on Christianity’s answer to recurrent 
human need than by one which says in effect, “Here is the Biblical faith. Take 
it or leave it.” Once the venture has been made they can be led on to the 
authority of the Bible. Is not this the spiritual journey of Barth himself? But 
one wishes that Dr. Bell led his readers further toward an appreciation of the 
value of Scripture. He deserves to be faulted for this omission. Furthermore, 
I would remind him that his procedure is perilously close to that of the Lib- 
eralism he so derides, which also reasons from human need, insight and experi- 
ence to conviction. 


Features that detract from the book are Dr. Bell’s tendency to treat sar- 
castically those who differ with him; his lumping together all non-Romans 
and non-Anglicans as though they all stood for the same thing, ignoring the 
great gulf that separates, for example, high Presbyterians and Seventh Day 
Adventists ; his use of “Liberalism” as a whipping boy, though many who call 
themselves “Liberals” would not recognize their position in that which he 
ascribes to them. And I find myself in strong disagreement with his stress on 
“the localization of Jesus” in the sacraments. It seems to me more fruitful to. 
think of the total sacramental rite as an agency through which he impinges 
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upon men, than to think of the water or bread or priest or consecrated oil as a 
material in which he is localized. 
This book is very worth reading. It is a splendid introduction to Christianity. 
A. C. ZABRISKIE. 


THE CROSS AND A MODERN SAINT 


Movern Man anv THE Cross, by Joun C. Scurorper. Charles Scribner’s Sons, $1.50. 
—AND THE OTHER Mary, by P. G. S. Hopwoop. Fleming H. Revell Company, $1.25. 
MOST stimulating little book, is this of Dr. Schroeder’s. The only thing 
small about it is the size. It is meaty. The author has ideas and good 
ringing sentences in which to express them. In pellucid pages, he succeeds in 
making it plain why the Cross and not the Palm is the appropriate symbol of 
Christianity. “Goodness,” he says, “does not seem to get us into trouble, but 
righteousness almost invariably does.” A sentence to ponder! 

Dr. Schroeder holds if it were not for the Cross it would appear that man’s 
history defeats God. But the Cross and the Strange Man on the Cross assures 
the victory of righteousness through the acceptance of the law of the Cross 
by the individual and society. 

The life of Jesus, Dr. Schroeder writes, was a series of expanding experi- 
ences with which his soul came to terms. Jesus outgrew his town, home, na- 
tion, race, and religion. There were no fetters that could bind his spirit from 
ranging through life in every age and every condition. The Cross sustains the 
church even though the church has often exalted the symbol above the sub- 
stance it symbolizes. Take the Cross from the church and there is not much 
left. 

The author is alive to what is happening in our modern world and he sets 
squarely opposite human greed, national selfishness, and a brutal individual- 
ism, the Cross with all of its implications. This book will sting the complacent 
and disturb the religionist who is interested only in personal piety. Thought- 
ful preachers will improve their sermons by reading and pondering what this 
fine mind and rare spirit has to say about Modern Man and the Cross. 

Dr. Hopwood’s book reached me just before Easter, while I was still work- 
ing on a sermon entitled ““Easter—Spectator or Sharer?” I opened it at ran- 
dom, having found the title alluring. In a short time I turned to the begin- 
ning and read the book through at a sitting. Next, I reread two chapters and 
several other pages which especially appealed to me. And when I entered the 
pulpit Easter Sunday I carried this book with me and referred to it in the 
sermon. 

The title is taken from the reference in St. Matthew to “the other Mary,” 
whose identity has long puzzled Bible students. Dr. Hopwood, an eminent and 
scholarly minister, says that he discovered this other Mary in Glasgow, and 
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his book tells her story, which is very much out of the ordinary. It is the tale 
of a young woman stricken with a fatal malady, who as she faded away 
physically flowered like a rose spiritually. The extent to which her personality 
became integrated with the Eternal imparts to the story a singular impressive- 
ness. 

The book is beautifully written and the delicate situations which could be 
so easily over-sentimentalized are lifted to a high plane and kept there. This 
other Mary was certainly a winsome child of faith, hope, and love; and to 
such a degree that few of us are able to realize perhaps, because of incapacity, 
slowness of heart, and failure to breathe the mountain air of prayer. Mary’s 
gentle, radiant spirit is good to feel, despite “the eerie low wisp on the silence,” 
of which the reader is conscious, 

Dwight L. Moody once said, in substance, that it remains to be seen what 
one wholly consecrated human being can become. The other Mary helps to 
answer that question. 

Epcar DEWITT Jones. 


FAITH RECONSTRUCTED ON THE BASIS OF 
SCHOLARSHIP 

PROTESTANTISM’S CHALLENGE: A HistoricaAL STUDY OF THE SURVIVAL VALUE OF PRoT- 

ESTANTISM, by ConraD Henry Moeutman. Harper and Brothers, $2.50. 
CCORDING to Professor Moehlman, the challenge to Protestantism comes 
from Biblical and historical scholarship. This has undermined large 
areas of its inherited faith and now compels a return to Jesus and original 
Christianity. —The Reformation attempted such a return. The attempt failed 
because “the essential historical data and method were not available.” They 
are now at hand. Besides deflating untenable tradition, the chief endeavor of 
Professor Moehlman’s book is to identify the unimpeachable residuum which 
scholarship confirms on the basis of which the reconstruction of faith may 

take place. 

The first phase of Professor Moehlman’s process is negative. Stripping down 
to the historical facts eliminates much that the past has held dear. Thus, the 
history of the Apostle’s Creed shows that it had substantially nothing to do 
with the apostles. The exposure of the “myth of the apostolic succession” de- 
bunks corresponding myths of all other churches. The New Testament exhibits 
not one but a great variety of conceptions of the church, not always com- 
patible with each other. In the strict historical sense Jesus instituted neither 
of the two sacraments which Protestantism has ordinarily traced to his author- 
ity. What had been thought to be some of the most crucial passages of the 
New Testament—like “go ye into all the world”—are rejected as later inter- 
polations. If this bows out the more violent anti-Semitic texts, it also greatly 
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impoverishes the story of the Cross, which, as we have it, includes many un- 
historical additions ; the results of later reflection and dogmatic viewpoints. 

The reviewer is not competent to pass on Professor Moehlman’s critical 
conclusions. His views have excellent company in the world of New Testa- 
ment and historical scholarship. 

But the crux of the book is not the alleged facts: it is the author’s under- 
taking to tell Protestantism what to do about them. 

What, then, has scholarship left? First, God of Jesus, an easily forgiving 
father, unencumbered by the necessity of using any redemptive devices. He is 
immediately accessible—the antithesis of the God of Barth. Man possesses infi- 
nite value. The coming kingdom, according to Jesus, is rebuilt “within the 
framework of contemporary apocalypticism” on the basis not of interim, but of 
eternal ethics. At the same time no “human relations program” is to be found 
in his teaching. All guidance comes directly from God and “every economical 
reform is incidental.”” This implies ‘“‘a religious interpretation of Jesus and of 
the early church” in contrast to a political one. Just because its distinctive 
quality is religious it is ““capable of indefinite expansion.” It has social impli- 
cations though it is not a blue print for social action. The ethical quadri- 
lateral of Jesus consists of purity, love, heroism and humility. If the modern 
churches would adopt a historical attitude toward the New Testament and 
toward their own claims they might build a significant, contemporary religion 
on these foundations in spite of the fallacies of the traditional view. 

With these elements, how would one go about it to build a contemporary 
religion? Professor Moehlman’s clues are very slender. Apparently he senses 
no problem here. His simple, non-theological interpretation of God; his con- 
fidence in “the splendor of man” (p. 231), and his ethical emphasis, are in 
the liberal tradition. But he offers no philosophical framework for his con- 
victions and no theology proper. Destructive criticism has freed Professor 
Moehlman from any necessary allegiance to traditional views. Thus released 
he simply flies back to his own inherited pattern. On New Testament grounds 
he does not have to accept a particular view of the sacraments. But he does 
accept it. The way is completely open to appreciate other points of view: he 
shows no appreciation. Even though one has inherited the same pattern, one 
could wish for profounder guidance in meeting Protestantism’s challenge than 
is found in reversion to a minority position. 

In the reviewer’s opinion, what Professor Mochlman’s thinking most needs 
is a doctrine of the continuous working of God in history, and of the Spirit’s 
guidance of the church behind and beyond the New Testament historical 
residuum. 

It may be doubted whether the refined gold of completely ascertained his- 


torical fact is sufficient by itself to provide such a doctrine. 
Haran Paut Douctass. 
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Inpians or THE Americas, by Epwin R. Empree. Houghton Mifflin Company, $2.75. 


R. EMBREE’S expert winnowing of history, together with his skillful 

use of recent archeological discoveries, gives us a reference book in narra- 
tive form for the Indians of our twin continents. To say that the lay reader 
has been baffled by the variety of nomadic tribes, their migrations, cohesions 
and dispersions, is to cloak the fact that few of us possess any serious informa- 
tion about the past or present of the American Indian. 

Such adventitious interest as we have in the folkways and culture of our 
Indian populations owes more to curiosity stimulated by art museums than to 
a consciousness of them as living people or an uneasy national conscience over 
their past treatment. Archeological excavation makes them contemporary with 
ancient Egypt and the Near and Middle East. This is increasingly confirmed 
since the depression has forced the archeologist to stay at home to dig there 
and in Central America. Having inherited the Indian’s highways and by- 
ways, we are still discovering by aerial surveys how strategic they were and 
how indelible their traces. 

While the reviewer was reading Dr. Embree’s fascinating picture of the 
Indian’s achievements in the past, a newspaper story from Washington de- 
scribed the visit of a class of school children to the Indian offices and their 
disappointment at seeing no Indians in costume, while the two they met in 
modern garb spoke English as fluently as their teacher. It is time that the 
Indian should emerge from the museums and the picture books. 

Dr. Embree’s survey of the Indians on our hemisphere challenges our ig- 
norance and should arouse us from our apathy. He traces them to their com- 
mon Asiatic ancestors. He gives us an intimate and vivid picture of the rich 
fabric of Indian life among the nomadic tribes of our continent, as well as the 
great civilized states of the Maya, Aztec and Inca. Dr. Embree gives the de- 
tailed information we need of the tribes of the plains, the League of the Iro- 
quois and the Pueblos of the Southwest. 

Rufus Choate’s epigram about the Puritans landing on their knees and then 
proceding to land on the aborigines amuses us because we fail to realize how 
long we continued to land on them—in misguided goodness as well as in 
wrath. Dr. Embree reminds us of our belated protection and appreciation of 
vestigial survivals of our Indian folklore and art, drama and music, tradition 
and custom. While the Indian once seemed to be ‘“‘an unconscionable length 
of time a-dying,” as one territory after another acquired statehood and Indian 
reservations were shifted to the badlands, Dr. Embree quotes the Indian office’s 
report of an increase in our Indian population. At the end of April, Canada 
also announced an increase since 1934 in the Dominion’s Indian population. 
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As for the badlands, nature revenged herself on the white man by endowing 
_the Osages of Oklahoma with oil-bearing soil that brought them riches. 
Dr. Embree appropriately calls his painstaking survey a “historical pag- 
eant,” and it is adequately supported by the attractive drawings of Howard 
Grieg. This is a book that should satisfy readers of all ages. 
. W. G. TinckoM-FERNANDEZ. 


TRAINING CHILDREN IN COMMON WORSHIP 


ve, Cxurcu Scuoot anp Worsuip, by Irwin G. Pautsen. The Macmillan Company, 
1.75. 
HE problem a young minister faces on his first charge is apt to be that of 
the church school—his children and youth. If in his theological studies 
he has not had some technical training for this very work, and especially in 
its relation to the whole task with young people and the church, he is bound 
to find himself in a sorry plight. It is not his plight alone but pretty much 
that of Protestantism in this country. In any case, trained or untrained in 
church school procedure, Dr. Paulsen’s book on The Church School and Wor- 
ship can prove a compass to anyone in charting his course. This may well 
rank as the outstanding book in its subject for the year. From the first page 
to the last the author never loses sight of the centrality of worship. He makes 
a front line attack on the church school as a problem within itself and goes a 
long way toward a rational solution. The generally admitted weakness of the 
Evangelical churches in America is their failure to lead children and youth 
into a natural, reverent and understanding worship of God. There has been 
too little training in either the significance of or the skills for worship. And 
there has been still less educational effort to make an alignment of worship in 
the church school or the evening devotions of the young people with the pub- 
lic or common worship of the church. The author feels that our Christian 
leadership must take this task with a new and tremendous seriousness. Dean 
Willard L. Sperry, in addressing the Junior League in New York on “What 
We Owe Our Child,” gave it as his opinion that teaching children to worship 
God was the main task of the church school and that personally, if he could 
find a Sunday school that was doing that thing well, he would enroll his child 
there. 

It is to this task of making possible such schools that Dr. Paulsen devotes 
himself in the book under review. He furnishes the guidance for ministers 
and members of church school staffs that will enable them to develop an ef- 
fective curriculum of worship, and as he claims, “to properly relate it, not 
alone to the teaching of the classroom, but more specifically to the ultimate 
and habitual practice of attendance at the public or common worship of the 
church.” If this book does not conform to the conventional types of worship, 
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it aims at a more worthy worship, a worship that is creative, energizing, en- 
nobling, transforming and satisfying. 

Dr. Paulsen not only writes out of a rich Bacteronne based on timely psy- 
chological insight, but he furnishes many techniques, patterns, plans and 
source material for the attainment of his prescribed aims. Discriminating at- 
tention is given to reverence and objectivity in worship. The fallacy of “chil- 
dren’s sermons” is laid bare. There are wise hints on the helpfulness of clean- 
liness, dignity, beauty and symbolism in the room where worship takes place ; 
the value of fitting up a small room for a children’s chapel ; the proper use of 
children’s choirs, and other simple means for making worship more real. 

But the author never lets you lose sight of his theme. This may be put in 
his own words: 

Worship, then, is fundamental, as necessary to the life of the spirit as food and drink to 
the body. The church has no nobler or more essential function than to lead men into 
the very presence of the Eternal. Of its many services, common worship is primary. The 
function of the church school, therefore, is not merely religious instruction in the tradi- 
tional sense; it must also guide the child life of the church into an experience of worship. 
In addition it must so train boys and girls that they will ultimately bring to the common 
worship of the church such concepts, attitudes, appreciations and aptitudes as will make 
possible a valid inner response to, and an appreciation of, the values inherent in common 
worship. 

The titles of the chapters are relevant to the treatment. After two chapters 
on worship and its functions there follow: The Worship of a Little Child; 
Making Provisions for Worship; The Leadership of Worship; The Program 
of Training in Worship; Relating the Worship of the Church School to the 
Common Worship of the Church, and The Worship of Youth. A final and 
penetrating chapter concludes the book—Developing the Art and Practice of 
Private Worship. 

Of recent books on the subject, I think Marie Cole Powell’s Guiding the 
Experience of Worship comes nearer than any other to complementing The 
Church School and Worship. But those who have read Professor Powell’s and 
similar books will all the more appreciate the enlarged perspective of Dr. Paul- 
sen has given the subject. Here is a real contribution, and one might perhaps. 
add, here is a banner lifted high for all who will follow. 

The Appendix has an up-to-date and well classified bibliography, chapter 
suggestions for further study and two pages of religious symbols. These sym- 
bols might have been increased to advantage, and though taken from a high 
authority, they might have been somewhat improved. In fact, an entire chap- 
ter on symbolism would have been helpful to whose who are striving to give 
true objectivity to worship. But The Church School and Worship is a tren- 
chant piece of writing as it stands; it breaks new and terrifically needed paths. 


Frep WINSLOW ADAMS. 
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THE RELIGIOUS BASIS OF METAPHYSICS 


A Prerace To Merapuysics, by Jacques Maritain. Sheed and Ward, $1.75. 


Il. M. Maritain the Roman Catholic Church has a very persuasive philo- 
sophical champion. In this volume he gives us the third of a series of more 
technical volumes in the philosophy of the Aristotelian-Thomist tradition. 
Having earlier written a general Introduction to Philosophy and a preliminary 
treatise on logic, he now turns to metaphysics in the strict sense of the word. 

It is proper to give attention to such a volume in this journal because the 
treatment of his theme is explicitly religious throughout. His metaphysics is 
grounded in revelation, and the initial grasp of the object of metaphysical in- 
quiry is declared to lie in what is virtually a religious experience, while through- 
out the volume the argument eventuates from time to time in a necessary 
postulate that there is a God. 

Taking the bull by the horns, M. Maritain declares that metaphysics is by 
necessity “traditional and permanent” and thus in conflict with our current 
bias towards the novel. At the same time this permanence is not fixation. This 
statement is clarified by his distinction between “mystery” and “problem” in 
knowledge: mystery is the object seen as inexhaustible by our understanding ; 
a problem is the logical difficulty presented by our attempts at formulation of 
what we have understood. All knowledge presents these two aspects, and so 
“the intellect has to penetrate more and more deeply the same object.” Con- 
sequently the Neo-Thomist movement must, in the judgment of the author, 
not merely add insights to those of Thomas Aquinas but keep re-examining 
the nature of being so as both to enrich our understanding of him and to ex- 
pand and deepen the insights of Thomism itself. As an examination of the 
relation of philosophic thought to its tradition this section of the book deserves 
close attention. 

But what is metaphysics? In three lectures the proper subject of meta- 
physics is differentiated from certain false orientations. True metaphysics is 
concerned with pure being viewed in abstraction from particular sensory ob- 
jects. Here two errors must be avoided at the extremes: we are not to dis- 
count sensory knowledge, nor to regard being as inaccessible to intellect,—we 
must, in a word, not fall into Kant’s agnosticism nor into Hobbesian material- 
ism. Yet metaphysics does not verify its conclusions by sense data, but uses 
sense data to conceive by analogy how the purely spiritual exists. In this 
sense the existential philosophy is one built on the full richness of concrete 
existence. The sciences are concerned with particularized being, while com- 
mon sense roughly grasps “‘vague being,” and logic deals with being divested 
of real existence. In metaphysics, however, there is an initial “intuition of 
being as such,” of “being in all the purity and fullness of its distinctive intelli- 


gibility—or mystery.” Such an intuition is essential, yet it must be supported 
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by an “objective light in which at a given degree of knowledge objects are 
knowable to the intellect.” This carries on the point made in M. Maritain’s 
Degrés du Savoir. It also assumes a pre-established harmony between objec- 
tive self-revelation and subjective knowledge ; and this amounts to predestina- 
tion. The metaphysical intuition being added to this, we have what is vir- 
tually an argument from a special experience vouchsafed, like the “religious 
experience” of other theologians, by the grace of God. It is hard to see how 
Maritain can then separate theology from metaphysics as he purports to do, 
for his metaphysics rests on a particular theological belief. 

This becomes clearer where he discusses “confirmatory rational analysis”: 

Such an analytic proof [i.e. that being as such is necessary as the supreme object of our 
knowledge] presupposes, as taken for granted by common sense or as scientifically con- 
firmed by the criticism of knowledge, what in general terms we may call the objective 
or rather trans-objective validity of understanding and knowledge, a non-idealist position. 
But is this not precisely the crucial question in any preface to metaphysics? 
Common sense having been branded as inadequate, the burden must be borne 
by “criticism of knowledge”—and whose criticism is this to be? Apparently 
a critique based on the particular theological position of this author. And this 
in turn embodies acceptance of a “metaphysical intuition” which is a percep- 
tion enjoyed at that point in the objective situation where, in providential 
fashion, it is confronted by its proper object. 

The remaining lectures deal with the implications of this position for four 
fundamental metaphysical categories: identity, sufficient reason, finality, and 
causality. The principle of identity is “an expression of the metaphysical intu- 
ition of being . . . whose purely spiritual light incomparably transcends all the 
words in the dictionary”; and relates to the object outside the mind as com- 
bining in identity that which in thought is differentiated into subject and 
predicate. Since “to deny the principle of sufficient reason is to deny the prin- 
ciple of identity” the former must also rest on this metaphysical intuition. 

In a word, then (since a protracted metaphysical discussion falls outside 
the proper scope of this journal), the question rests on the initial intuition and 
its religious postulate. This amounts to saying that the basis of metaphysics is - 
found in revelation of God as understood in Thomism, and that a meta- 
physics may be “critically” established only on this basis. Surely this must 
foreclose the issue for non-Thomist philosophers. 

This is not to say that there are not valuable discussions within the treatise. 
Maritain’s examination of the meaning of “existential thinking” is well worth 
following in these days when this phrase has a magic sound. But my copy is 
peppered with marginal queries which appear opposite what seem to me to 
be unwarranted statements of alleged fact, such as that all objects tend to per- 
fect each other. If this be so, what is evil, what is dissolution, what is the his- 
tory of the perishing of temporal things? Similarly, in his discussion of chance, 
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he attributes the fortuitous to a combination of the First Cause and “mutual 
interference of secondary causes without any preordination in the created 
order.” But if God be in control of the created order, and if “in the produc- 
tion of existence, the efficacious vocation to existence, there is something which 
exceeds what a second cause could effect by itself, if it were not premoved by 
the First Cause,” then it is difficult to see how chance can be real if God is 
self-consistent—as he certainly must be on Thomist premises. Thus the very 
persuasiveness of M. Maritain’s argument for fortuitousness seems to require 
a modification of his conception of God. This dilemma he handles by a dis- 
tinction between a contingent fact and a contingent being: the former, as a 
chance encounter, has no being ontologically and thus requires no cause. But 
if this distinction be drawn two further difficulties present themselves: first, 
the dynamic character of reality is threatened by removal of actual facts from 
the realm of being; and second, the sensory basis of knowledge of happenings 
(an Aristotelian postulate) is rendered metaphysically unreliable. To obviate 
these difficulties the author resorts finally to a statement that “this encounter 
[i.e. the fortuitous event] as it is known by that Mind, can also be caused by 
It, can depend upon Its providence which disposes all things and has disposed 
this entire manifold . . .”, and again that “fortuitous events . . . clearly depend 

. More immediately, in respect of their predetermination upon the First 
Cause, than do other events.’ This amounts to saying that the more an event 
appears to be fortuitous, the more it is predestined. I must confess that I can- 
not follow this line of reasoning with its apparently inherent contradiction ; 
but since it rests upon certain very subtle distinctions it may be that I have 
lost the thread. 

In any case this slim little volume gives meat for longer hours of meditation 
than I have yet been able to give to it; and I commend it to the reader for its 
intensity of thought, its penetration and its excellent translation. 

Epwin Ewart AUBREY. 


THE REALITY BEHIND THE TRADITION 


Tue GospeL or THE Kincpom, by Freperick C. Grant. The Macmillan Company, 

$2.00. 

Dr. Grant, who is now professor of Biblical Theology in Union Theological 
Seminary in New York, is an outstanding scholar in the field of New Testa- 
ment study and the author of a number of valuable works about the Gospels 
and the beginnings of Christianity. The contents of The Gospel of the King- 
dom were delivered as the Haskell Lectures at the Graduate School of The- 
ology, Oberlin College, in February, 1940. The author’s purpose is “to set 
forth and discuss the new approach to the life and teaching of Jesus, chiefly 
his Gospel of the Kingdom, and to the origin of Christianity which results 
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from a fuller application of the methods of historical and literary research 
to the tradition underlying the gospels” (p. viii). Professor Grant’s work is 
indeed, as he hoped it might prove to be, “a fresh study of the environment 
and background of the Gospel” (p. viii). The reviewer would say that it 
seems to him to be a scholarly, stimulating, and sound treatment of the subject. 

Dr. Grant reacts strongly (and rightly in the opinion of the reviewer) from 
the apocalyptic interpretation of the Kingdom of God. Jesus “was far closer 
to ‘normative’ Judaism than to the fantastic and extravagant dreams of an 
esoteric and quite unrepresentative apocalyptism” (p. 14). He “expected the 
Kingdom of God to be realized upon the soil of Palestine, and in his own 
time” (p. 14). He was neither the promulgator of an economic program 
nor an other-worldly dreamer. On the contrary he was a religious teacher 
and prophet whose sole aim was the establishment of the reign of God, i.e. 
the realization of the divine will, upon the earth. 

In Chapter II, which is entitled ““The Tradition behind the Gospels,” Form 
Criticism is explained and vindicated. It is merely an extension or projection 
backwards of source criticism, into the earliest period in which the tradition 
concerning Jesus existed only in oral form. Form Criticism is simply the last 
stage in Gospel research. In Chapter III the beginning of Jesus’ preaching 
and the work of John the Baptist are discussed. In regard to the former the 
author, like most other modern scholars, follows the account of Mark rather 
than that of the Fourth Gospel. In other words he thinks that Jesus’ ministry 
began in Galilee and not in Judaea. This is certainly the earliest tradition, 
and it should probably be accepted. Professor Grant sees in John the Baptist 
a man who lived in a generation“which was sick to death” (p. 47), and who, 
under an inner religious compulsion, became a preacher of repentance and 
divine judgment. He proclaimed “the approaching advent of ‘the Messenger 
of the Covenant,’ not the Messiah but a wholly supernatural figure . . . who 
should sit in judgment and _ pass sentence upon the wicked and separate the 
wheat from the chaff” (p. 58). It was only in Christian tradition that the 
Baptist was regarded as the forerunner of Jesus. Chapter IV deals with the 
public career of our Lord. The author points out a fact that few modern New 
Testament scholars would deny, viz. that to write a biography of Jesus, or 
even to make a complete outline of his life, is quite impossible in view of the 
paucity of the available materials. Born probably at Nazareth of a Judaean 
family, Jesus “went to hear John and was baptized or rather baptized him- 
self” (p. 59). After the imprisonment or death of John, our Lord entered 
upon his work of teaching and healing. Dr. Grant gives a rough outline of 
the ministry and an account of Jesus’ trial, death, and resurrection. Con- 
cerning the last of these he says: “The stories of the physical resurrection and 
of the empty tomb are much later than those of the visionary appearances” 
(p. 79 f.) ; and “as a matter of simple fact, the evidence for the resurrection 
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of Jesus, a ‘spiritual’ resurrection, in a ‘spiritual body,’ transformed and in- 
corruptible and perceivable only in ‘vision,’ is actually more in quantity than 
the evidence for his death” (p. 81). The reviewer would expect this to be so. 
In his resurrection Jesus is not the King Messiah of the Jews, but the heavenly 
Lord of the Church. 

In Chapter V, Professor Grant relates briefly the history of the Eastern 
Mediterranean world, in order that the reader may understand the background 
of the life and work of Jesus. This terrible record of Machtpolitik and ruthless 
conquest, diplomatic as well as military, reminds one of what is happening in 
Europe as this review is being written. There was no place for an independent 
Palestine in a world dominated by the ambition and greed of the Romans. The 
chapter closes with a brief account of the dire economic conditions which pre- 
vailed in Palestine in the time of John the Baptist and Jesus. The nation was 
engulfed in insecurity and suffering. Certain important results were produced 
by these evil conditions, and three of them are discussed in Chapter VI. They 
are apocalyptic, asceticism, and the revival of prophecy. The last of the three 
had two great representatives—John the Baptist and Jesus. Though these two 
prophets had something in common, they were vastly different in spirit and 
outlook. The Kingdom or Reign of God, which was central and fundamental 
in Jesus’ teaching, was for him something to be realized upon the earth; but 
“for Jesus to claim himself to be the head of God’s Kingdom . . . would have 
been nothing short of blasphemy” (p. 127). His “doctrine was the purest 
form of theocracy” (p. 127) ; and his “theology” was derived “from the Law, 
the Prophets and the Psalms of the Old Testament” (p. 131). In Chapter 
VII Professor Grant discusses the various interpretations of Jesus which are 
found in the different strata of the Gospels and in the other books of the New 
Testament. ‘He was so great, his significance for the life of men was so im- 
portant, that none of these interpretations was adequate” (p. 139). Our Lord 
was really a religious teacher who lived so close to God that his disciples saw 
the Reign of God actually realized in him. Herein lies his uniqueness and 
power. The final chapter, entitled ““The Gospel and the Church,” is in part a 
theological discussion and in part a résumé of what has been said before. The 
book closes with certain practical suggestions on the preaching of the Gospel 
of the Kingdom. 

Dr. Grant has written an important work on an all-important subject. The 
reviewer congratulates him on his accomplishment and recommends his book 


to all who are seriously interested in the study of Christian origins. 
WiuiaM H. P. Hatcu. 


OTHER REVIEWS 


Tue Power AND THE Gtory, by Puytus Benttey. The Macmillan Company, $2.50. 


In this novel a practiced hand has worked over the records of actual people 
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who lived in Yorkshire three hundred years ago, and projected them against 
the background of the great struggle between King and Parliament, Cavalier 
and Roundhead. The time covers three generations and the narrative of their 
intense vicissitudes comes ostensibly in the form of placid reminiscence from 
the mouth of the heroine, Penninah Thorpe, in her old age. 

Unlike the usual historical novel which chooses a period primarily as frame- 
work for the unfolding of its characters, this book deliberately chooses the 
developing conflict within the nation as a second major interest. Consequently 
it depicts public action interspersed and mutually involved with the inner and 
more intimate private action which directly concerns the people of the story. 
To the objection that this means dispersed interest and too much history, the 
sufficient answer is that the book deliberately follows another pattern, accord- 
ing to which the evolution of national character may be treated as having the 
same dramatic value as that of individual character. Indeed, the book is 
organized about the progressive phases of national conflict as indicated by the 
section titles: Peace, Dissension, Division, War, Peace? A full and competent 
account of political, economic and religious happenings of the period could 
be derived from the book and might stand on its own feet as excellent history. 

In the midst of the strife of Prelate and Puritan, Anglican and Presby- 
terian, appears a shining character—that of Thomas Fairfax, Generalissimo 
of the Parliamentary Army before Cromwell. He is clearly the hero of this 
part of the book, and get an admirable full-length portraiture, marked by 
engaging human qualities for which his little-loved and uncontrolled wife and 
sallow daughter are rather mercilessly used as foils. 

The English title of the book is “Take Courage” and the impression is in- 
escapable that not a few devout and elevated passages are intended to carry 
this message to modern England in her present vicissitudes. 

The inner action of the story concerns three neighbor families rooted in the 
farmland and employed in the characteristic Yorkshire household industry of 
cloth-making. The author conveniently endows two boys with every contrast 
of temperament necessary to go into the making of rivalry between Round- 
head and Cavalier. The girl from the third home is to love both boys—one 
passionately, the other dutifully, and, at long last, deeply—to marry one, but 
to bear children by both; to survive all conflicts, both public and personal, 
and to tell the tale with sober dignity at the end. 

The story opens slowly, showing the central characters closely gripped in 
the conventions of village society, while religious and political differences and 
economic distress drive barriers between neighbors and set Englishmen every- 
where at each other’s throats. Military action is vividly portrayed, but con- 
sists primarily of the alarums and excursions of small bodies of men who spread 
the blight of war over the countryside and inflict inconceivable brutalities 
upon one another. The dramatic high point is the murder by a Puritan fa- 
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natic, of Penninah’s Royalist lover after his surrender, and Penninah’s per- 
suasion of the Royalist general to spare Bradford from burning by the con- 
fession that her unborn child is that of the dead Cavalier. 

The more sustained interest concerns the incredible toil by which Penninah 
rears her family during the four years’ absence of her estranged husband at 
the wars; the slow mending of her fortunes; the return of the husband and 
the slow reconciliation of the couple through the years. The whirligig for- 
tunes of trade and politics, contrasting with the stabler forces of the Univers- 
ity, continue to furnish background for the behavior of the characters. The 
heroine’s brother and son are ministers and the Puritan and conventicle pul- 
pit plays a considerable part in the tale. The religious vagaries of the times, 
with their wild apocalyptic imaginings, contrast with solid Puritan sobriety 
and the profounder traits of the English folk as the iron and the clay of their 
characters decline to unite. 

The whole story is one of great endurance. In the long run it is time, not 
circumstance, which defeats human hopes and strivings. England continues 
her series of public muddlings with the exchange of one tyranny for another ; 
but life overflows into the new world of America and prophesies there the 
new cycle of hope. 


I Have Seen Gop Do It, by SHERwoop Eppy. Harper and Brothers, $2.00. 


It is apparently Dr. Eddy’s purpose in this book to render an encouraging 
testimony out of personal experience over a long period of years and in social 
situations in which the evidences of God’s activity have not always been con- 
vincing to others. He apparently feels that our faith will be strengthened in 
proportion as we see its fruits: “It should help us if we form the habit of 
looking for God, not only in nature, in the contemporary world, in our own 
lives, in every one of God’s two billion incomplete, individual experiments 
about us, but in social change over the centuries and the years” (p. 192). 

Judged by this purpose, the book is admirable as testimony, but not con- 
vincing as argument. Alongside the indisputable evidences of God’s victory 
which Dr. Eddy recounts with the vitality and authenticity that only his wide 
personal experience can command, stand the equally prominent evidences of 
social retrogression (i.e., Hitlerism which Eddy unconditionally repudiates), 
which the book does not attempt to fit into a Christian scheme of things. 
Hence there is a touch of capriciousness in the argument. One wishes that 
God’s working in the world were not so dependent on its visible evidence that 
our minds are left with the unanswered question: What about the other side 
of the story, where God does not seem to be? 

But this is a book of witness, not of apologetics. It throbs with the evan- 
gelistic fervor that has made Dr. Eddy himself one of the great instruments of 
God’s activity over half a century. Though his social passion has led to his 
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being pigeon-holed in a good many American minds as a “social gospeller,” 
he reveals here the true springs of his dynamic social message as flowing from 
a deep and continuous reliance on God, and his human illustrations of God at 
work are drawn from the lives of men who, like himself, have been con- 
sciously and constantly dependent upon God’s guidance. 

The contents of the book are divided primarily according to countries, with 
a chapter each devoted to America, Great Britain, Czechoslovakia, Russia, 
China, Japan and the Philippines. There is both strength and weakness in the 
fact that individual men are assigned the role of carriers of God’s will in these 
lands. Thus, for America, practically the entire chapter is devoted to Moody. 
The account is intimate and compelling ; but one regrets that out of an experi- 
ence so rich as Dr. Eddy’s, the limitations of space have obliged him to con- 
fine himself to one great figure. For the other countries, the accounts of the 
great Christian leaders of the past fifty years are full of their personal mean- 
ingfulness because of the degrees to which their lives have touched that of the 
author himself. Though the book is not autobiography, it sparkles with rem- 
iniscence. It is not, however, the reminiscence of spectatorship, but of deeply 
shared experience. 

Yet the book is more than retrospect. Dr. Eddy is writing for today. After 
dealing with specific countries, his three concluding chapters show God at 
work in prayer, in social change and in our present world, at war. In the war 
issue this great social voice that has moved so many students around the world 
to an absolute stand for pacifism has distinctly changed. Dr. Eddy acknowl- 
edges this with candor: 

I now agree with the Master of Balliol, Reinhold Niebuhr, and the majority of the best 
minds in Christendom who are not able to take the absolute pacifist position in reason or 
in conscience, though I admit no moral problem can be settled by a majority vote. I 
have here stated the change in my own position which I have been forced to make as a 


realist and relationist in the light of the last eight years’ advance of the fascist and com- 
munist nations. 


So long as a man of Dr. Eddy’s stature is ready to modify long-held con- 
victions in allegiance to new revelations of God’s will—whether one shares his. 


views or not—his utterances will command attention and gratitude. 


EE. 


THEOLOGY AND Mopern Lire. Essays in Honor or Harris FRANKLIN Rat, edited by 
Pau Artur Scumpp, Willett, Clark and C ompany, $2.50. 

Eleven of his fellow-practitioners of theology—several of them former stu- 
dents—have signalized Dr. Rall’s completion of twenty-five years of distin- 
guished teaching in Garrett Biblical Institute by this collection of essays. 

The introductory biographical study is followed by a group of historical 
essays, and they in turn by others concerned with the practical relevance of 
religion to contemporary life. This division aptly reflects Dr. Rall’s own bal- 
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anced interests. The authors constitute a distinguished group, including the 
familiar names of E. S. Brightman, F. C. Grant, A. C. Knudson, Eugene W. 
Lyman, Shailer Mathews, Ernest F. Tittle and Francis J. McConnell. The 
competence of their respective essays justifies the high reputation of the au- 
thors; and together they serve to illuminate important facets of contemporary 
religious problems. The prevailing theological position is in general harmony 
with the personalism with which Professor Rall is himself identified ; but the 
papers do not pretend to unity of viewpoint or treatment. 

A definitive bibliography listing Professor Rall’s thirty-five books or sections 
of books, plus an imposing list of pamphlets, articles and reviews, ends the 
volume. All told, it is a worthy tribute to a distinguished Christian and will 
offer stimulating reading to any progressive thinker. 


Proces-VERBAUX Du PREMIER ConcRES DE TH£OLOGIE ORTHODOXE A ATHENES, 29 
NoveMBRE—6 Decemsre 1936, publiés par les soins du Président, PROFESSOR HaMILCAR 
S. Atrvisatos. Athénes, Impr. “Pyrsos” S. A., 1939. 

This is the official report in over five hundred pages, of the epochal Con- 
gress of theologians of the Eastern Orthodox churches held in Athens in 1937 
—the first in modern times. The Congress was held for the purpose of devel- 
oping a common understanding of the Orthodox position with reference to 
the participation of these churches in the ecumenical movement. The theo- 
logical faculty of Athens, on the authority of the Greek Church and in col- 
laboration with the Greek government, invited similar faculties from all of the 
Orthodox countries of the world. Some forty delegates assembled from eight 
schools. With them sat Roman Catholic and Anglican observers. One of the 
latter was the Rev. W. H. Dumphy, an American, now of the Protestant 
Episcopal Divinity School of Philadelphia. 

The first section of the Congress concerned itself with the current state of 
theology throughout the Orthodox world. The second explored specific prob- 
lems, including (1) the possibility of holding an ecumenical council of the 
Orthodox Churches; (2) relations between Orthodox bodies in matters of 
ecclesiastical usage pending such a council; (3) positive contributions of the- 
ology to the current life of the church, including the revision and publication 
of ancient liturgical texts; and (4) a discussion of current problems, such as 
“The Church and Culture”; “The Church and State”; “The Church and 
Social Issues.” 

The narrative of the report is in French, while the papers appear in the 
languages in which they were presented, including a single paper in English. 
The total report constitutes a highly important expression of contemporary 
Orthodox thought and attitude. 


QUARTERLY NOTE AND COMMENT 
MAINTAINING THE CHRISTIAN NETWORK 


HE “blackout” of peaceful relations between the countries of Europe 
ele proceeding with devastating swiftness and destructiveness. One after 
another the avenues of communication—amail, telegraph, and radio—are be- 
ing cut. Whole countries are isolated. 

All the more vitally necessary is the unique service which the ecumenical 
movement is rendering to all who believe in Christian brotherhood. Through 
its central office in Geneva, the Provisional Committee of the World Council 
of Churches is maintaining an international information service which, despite 
innumerable and increasing difficulties, furnishes accurate data as to the ex- 
periences and fate of our fellow-Christians in all parts of the world. A staff on 
which British, French, Germans, Swiss, Dutch, and Americans are represented, 
is constantly busy gathering material, making translations, and relaying it to 
the local sections of the Provisional Committee. It has even been able to keep 
Christians in the warring and occupied countries in touch with one another. 

Through its relief arm, the Central Bureau for Relief of the Evangelical 
Churches of Europe, and other agencies, such as those dealing especially with 
large-scale refugee problems, it has rendered both financial and spiritual aid 
to the victims of war by keeping the channels of Christian compassion open. 
The exercise of evangelical charity in time of war is a Christian responsibility 
to which the World Council of Churches is deeply committed. 

Unquestionably an increased share of the support of the Provisional Com- 
mittee’s work will have to be borne by American Christians in the immediate 
future. In the past, a large part of the burden fell on the Scandinavian and 
Dutch churches. Denmark and Norway are already prevented from partici- 
pation; the Dutch churches are even now under the heel of invasion, and 
the active co-operation of the British and French churches is necessarily cur- 
tailed. No one knows how long the remaining neutral countries will be free 
to take part in this international, interchurch work. 

It is for us, who are still spared, to fill the gaps in the ecumenical ranks and 
do an extra bit toward maintaining the Christian network of fellowship and 
brotherhood. 

Wiu1AM ApAMs Brown, Chairman, Joint Executive Committee, 
Life and Work and Faith and Order Movements. 
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THE AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL COMMITTEE ON 
FAITH AND ORDER 


HE secretary of the committee which was appointed to prepare for the 

first Conference for Life and Work, Stockholm, 1925, wrote to the secre- 
tary of the committee in charge of preparation for the first Conference on 
Faith and Order, Lausanne, 1927, that the aim of Stockholm was to see 
Christians act corporately “as if they were one body in a visible community” ; 
for “this can be done by all equally without calling theological principles into 
question.” It was assumed that corporate action could be taken immediately in 
reference to urgent practical problems by the churches in all lands. This as- 
sumption was not supported by the experience at Stockholm, and at Lau- 
sanne. In the interim, from 1925 to 1937, it became more and more evident 
that churches could not consistently and harmoniously work together without 
coming closer together on matters pertaining to faith and order. Christian 
thought and action cannot be separated without serious injury to both. 

The primary question that emerged out of many other questions was the 
nature and function of the Church. “What we discovered,” wrote Visser 
*t Hooft, “is that we do not yet know fully what the Church is and that we 
must try to learn anew what is its nature and function.” Then only can rep- 
resentatives of churches determine what the Church is to do in the world— 
the problem of Oxford; and how the churches are to be related to one 
another—the problem of Edinburgh. 

Proceeding from this premise, the Continuation Committee on Faith and 
Order assembled at Clarens, Switzerland, August, 1938, resolved “that a com- 
mission be appointed under the chairmanship of Dr. R. Newton Flew to study 
the subject of the Church.” It was voted also, “that the American Section of 
the Continuation Committee be asked to appoint a theological committee to 
co-operate with the aforesaid commission under whatever plan may approve 
itself to both groups after full consultation.” 

In accordance with the action at Clarens, the American Section meeting 
in New York in September 1938, appointed a committee of five men to pro- 
cure nominations through outstanding men of the churches who were to be 
submitted to each member of the Western Section, fifteen to be voted for. The 
following persons were chosen—ultimately eighteen instead of fifteen. 


Prof. Henry J. Cadbury, Ph.D., Harvard Divinity School, Cambridge, .Mass. 
(Religious Society of Friends) 

Prof. William O. Carver, D.D., So. Baptist Theological Seminary, Louisville, Ky. 
(Southern Baptist Convention) 

Prof. Park H. Anderson, D.D., Baptist Biblical Institute, New Orleans, La. 

Prof. Walter T. Conner, D.D., Southwestern Baptist Theological Seminary, Seminary, 
Hill, Texas. (Collaborators with Dr. Carver) 
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Provost F. H. Cosgrave, D.D., Trinity College, Toronto, Canada. 
(Church of England in Canada) 

Prof. Clarence T. Craig, D.D., Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio. 
(Methodist Church) 

Principal Richard Davidson, D.D., Emmanuel College, Toronto, Canada. 
(United Church of Canada) 

Prof. Burton Scott Easton, D.D., General Theological Seminary, New York City. 
(Protestant Episcopal Church) 

Dr. Douglas Horton, D.D., General Secretary, 287 Fourth Avenue, New York City. . 
(Congregational and Christian Churches) 

Prof. Walter M. Horton, D.D., Graduate School of Theology, Oberlin, Ohio. 
(Congregational and Christian Churches) 

Pres. Benjamin R. Lacy, Jr., D.D., Union Theological Seminary, Richmond, Va. 
(Presbyterian Church in the U. S.) 

Prof, Kenneth Scott Latourette, Ph.D., Yale Divinity School, New Haven, Conn. 
(Northern Baptist Convention) 

Prof. Frederick W. Loetscher, D.D., Secretary, Princeton Theological Seminary, N. J. 
(Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.)- 

Principal F. S. Mackenzie, D.D., Presbyterian Theological College, Montreal, Canada. 
(Presbyterian Church in Canada) 

Dr. Charles Clayton Morrison, D.D., 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago, Ill. 
(Disciples of Christ) 

Prof. Harris Franklin Rall, D.D., Garrett Biblical Institute, Evanston, II. 
(Methodist Church) 

Pres. Geo. W. Richards, D.D., Chairman, Lancaster Theological Seminary, Lancaster, Pa. 
(Evangelical and Reformed Church) 

Prof. Eric H. Wahlstrom, Augustana Theological Seminary, Rock Island, III. 
(Evangelical Lutheran Augustana Synod) 

Pres. Abdel Ross Wentz, D.D., Lutheran Theological Seminary, Gettysburg, Pa. 
(United Lutheran Church) 

Prof. Henry Pitney Van Dusen, D.D., Union Theological Seminary, New York City. 
(Presbyterian Church, U.S.A.) 


The localities from which the members come, the churches to which they 
belong, and special studies which they have pursued and are now pursuing— 
Biblical, historical, systematic and practical—indicate that the American 
Theological Commission is truly ecumenical. 

At the Clarens meeting of 1939, Professor Flew submitted a tentative out- 
line of a plan of study for the European Commission, the results to be pub- 
lished in four volumes: I—The Biblical Doctrine of the Ecclesia; II—An 
Historical Volume, covering the doctrine of the Church from the first to the 
twentieth century ; III—Statements of Modern Churches; Roman Catholic, 
Orthodox, Eastern, Protestant, including the Younger Churches of the mis- 
sion fields; IV—A Synthetic Volume, in which is to be published the outcome 
of an attempt to find a conception of the Church that would be accepted by 
all the Churches—the Una Sancta. 

To supplement the outline of Professor Flew, the American Committee, 
working from the viewpoint of the churches of the United States and Canada, 
has prepared eight topics on each of which one or more members is to write 
a paper not exceeding 2,000 words. The papers will be submitted to the Com- 
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mittee for discussion, with the intent that the result of these studies may be 
summarized and sent to the European Commission. The time allowed is three 
to four years. The topics are as follows: 


1—The origin and nature of the Christian Koinonia and its relation to the institutional 
forms which developed. 

2—The relation at the present day of the Christian Koinonia to the organized churches. 

3—Study of the nature of the Church, including due consideration of its functional 
activity. 

4.—The relation of the Church and environment; effect of environment upon the life 
and forms and upon the concept of the Church as illustrated today in typical areas. 

5—The concept of the Church as related to such basic doctrines as those of God, 
Revelation, Christ, and Redemption. 

6—The sense in which the New Testament is normative for the doctrine of the Church. 

7—The Church and the Kingdom of God. 

8—Significance of dissent in the life of the Church and for the doctrines of the Church. 


At the next meeting of the American Committee, May 31-June 1 in New 
York, at least two or three papers on assigned topics will be read and discussed. 

While the Chairman of the Committee attended the Continuation Com- 
mittee meeting at Clarens in August of last year, his primary purpose was to 
meet with Professor Flew and members of his Commission on Thursday and 
Friday of that week. On Wednesday evening at ten o’clock the mobilization 
of the armies of France, England and Germany was announced. At once the 
members, after a prayer meeting which none will ever forget, prepared to 
return to their respective homes in Europe and America. Though no meeting 
was held on Thursday and Friday, Professor Flew at an informal conference 
proposed the following for the American Committee, in addition to the work 
outlined by it: 

1—To read and criticize the papers presented to the European Commission, during the 
next two or three years. 

2—To meet and discuss these papers. 


3—To choose five men who are to collaborate for Volume III on the doctrine of the 
Church as held by the confessional groups. 

4—To prepare statements on the doctrine of the Church as now held by the Churches 
in America—the United States and Canada. These statements may not be printed, but 
if published it is desirable that they conform to the tract on “The Nature of the Christian 
Church According to the Teaching of the Methodists.” (July, 1937.) 

5—If possible, to produce a synthetic statement in America in anticipation of Volume 
IV. 

GrorcE W. RicHarDs. 


CHURCHES IN THE WORLD COUNCIL 


The roll of member churches in the World Council stands to date as follows: 
Australia: Presbyterian Church of Australia. 
Belgium: Eglise Chrétienne Missionaire Belge. 
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Canada: Church of England in Canada; Presbyterian Church in Canada; 
United Church of Canada. 

China: Church of Christ in China. 

Czechoslovakia: Evangelical Church of Bohemian Brethren. 

England: Baptist Union of Great Britain and Ireland ; Churches of Christ 
in Great Britain and Ireland (Disciples) ; Congregational Union of England 
and Wales; Presbyterian Church of England; The Methodist Church. 

Esthonia: Evangelical Lutheran Church in Esthonia ; Orthodox Church in 
Esthonia. 

Finland : Evangelical Lutheran Church of Finland. 

France: Eglise Réformée de France; Eglise Réformée d’Alsace et de Lor- 
raine. 

Holland: Algemeene Doopsgezinde Societeit ; Evangelisch-Luthersche Kerk ; 
Nederlandsche Hervormde Kerk; Remonstrantsche Broederschap ; Old Cath- 
olic Church of Holland. 

Hungary: Reformed Church of Hungary. 

India: Church of India, Burma and Ceylon; South India United Church; 
Federation of Evangelical Lutheran Churches in India; Mar Thoma Syrian 
Church of Malabar. 

Ireland: Methodist Church in Ireland. 

Latvia: Orthodox Church in Latvia. 

Lithuania: Reformed Church of Lithuania. 

Mexico: Methodist Church of Mexico. 

Netherlands East Indies: Protestant Church of the Netherlands East Indies. 

Philippine Islands: United Evangelical Church of the Philippines. 

Poland: Evangelical Church of the Augsburgian Confession (Evangelisch- 
Augsburgische Kirche in Polen) ; United Evangelical Church (Unierte Evan- 
gelische Kirche) ; Polish National Catholic Church. 

Scotland: Episcopal Church in Scotland; Church of Scotland. 

South Africa: Congregational Union of South Africa. 

Sweden: Church of Sweden (Svenska Kirka). 

Switzerland: Old Catholic Church of Switzerland. 

United States of America: Northern Baptist Convention; Seventh Day Bap- 
tist Churches ; Congregational and Christian Churches ; International Conven- 
tion of Disciples of Christ, *Protestant Episcopal Church ; Evangelical Church; 
Yearly Meeting of Friends of Philadelphia and Vicinity ; United Lutheran 
Church in America ; African Methodist Episcopal Church ; Methodist Church ; 
*Moravian Church (Northern Province) ; Polish National Catholic Church 
of America; Romanian Orthodox Episcopate in America ; Syrian Antiochian 


*These two churches have expressed general approval but have not taken a final vote 
on membership. 
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Orthodox Church, Archdiocese of New York and all North America; Evan- 
_gelical and Reformed Church; Presbyterian Church in the United States of 
America; Presbyterian Church in the United States; United Presbyterian 
Church of North America; Reformed Church in America. 

West Indies: Anglican Church of the West Indies. 

Yugoslavia: Old Catholic Church of Yugoslavia. 

The Salvation Army. 


SOUTH INDIA: LATEST STEPS TOWARD UNION 


HE Joint Committee of delegates of the Church of India, Burma and 

Ceylon, the Southern Province of the Methodist Church, and the Gen- 
eral Assembly of the South India United Church held its sixteenth session in 
Madras from November 28th to December 1, 1939. The meeting considered 
resolutions of the General Assembly of the South India United Church and 
made important modifications in the proposed Scheme of Union in an effort 
to meet the issues which these resolutions raised. 

To the article reading: 

They also accept the Apostles’ Creed and the Creed commonly called Nicene, as wit- 
nessing to and safeguarding that faith; and they thankfully acknowledge that same faith 
to be continuously confirmed by the Holy Spirit in the experience of the Church of 
Christ; 

a note was added as follows: 

The uniting churches accept the fundamental truths embodied in the Creeds named 
above as providing a sufficient basis of union; but do not intend thereby to demand the 
assent of individuals to every word or phrase in them, or to assert that those Creeds are 
a complete expression of the Christian faith. 


The statement concerning the priesthood of all believers was revised to 
read: 

The uniting churches believe that the Church is a royal priesthood of believers and all 
its members have direct access to God. All have their share in the commission and 
authority of the whole Church, and therefore they all have their duty to perform in order 
that the priestly work of the Church may be fulfilled. 

The uniting churches also believe that the ministry is a gift of God through Christ to 
His Church which He has given for the perfecting of the service of all its members; 
that God Himself calls. . . 

The rule on representation agreed to a minimum of two presbyters and four 
lay delegates for each diocese, with a maximum of six presbyters and eight 
laymen based on the number of baptized members. 

In response to the desire of the South India Church that sacramental in- 
tercommunion and inter-celebration be practiced in advance of union, the 
Joint Committee recorded its opinion that full advantage has not been taken 
of permission for open communion already accorded by action of the Epis- 
copal Synod and resolved “to encourage the fullest possible measure of in- 
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tercommunion by the negotiating churches within the terms of that reso- 
lution.” 

A special committee of nine was appointed to study questions involved in 
the practice of lay-celebration of communion, with instructions to report to 
the Joint Committee as soon as possible—“so that if God will, a final decision 
on union may be reached in the very near future.” 

Not waiting upon the outcome of these discussions concerning union, the 
Joint Committee proposed measures for immediate practical co-operation 
along the following lines: (1) retreats for ministers; (2) conventions for 
workers; (3) joint evangelistic campaigns; (4) conferences for taking joint 
counsel regarding the growth and upbuilding of the church; (5) joint re- 
fresher courses, Summer Schools, etc.; (6) “Within the areas of the proposed 
new Dioceses leaders of the churches should consult regarding the practical 
steps”; (7) “Speakers might be interchanged and delegates invited to attend 
meetings.” 

At the close of the meeting a statement was released to the press reading in 
part as follows: 


Once more the delegates were conscious of the presence and guidance of the Spirit of 
God in the increase of mutual understanding, and when the sessions closed they separated 
with far more hope than that with which they had gathered. They discussed and agreed 
on some difficult points on which they had not hitherto agreed. They explored methods 
of solving the remaining difficulties and are continuing their efforts frankly facing the 
difficulties in the full determination with God’s help to solve them in the not distant 
future. They, therefore, feel justified in encouraging lovers of union to hope, and in ask- 
ing ever more earnest prayer that the purpose of Christ (that we may all be one) may 
be accomplished in South India. 


RECENT FEDERAL COUNCIL ACTIONS ON UNITY 


HE annual report for 1939 of the Commission for the Study of Chris- 

tian Unity of the Federal Council of the Churches of Christ in America 
focused upon the major policies adopted during the year in view of the Com- 
mission’s recommendation to the Executive Committee that “any compre- 
hensive effort for American church union may wisely wait until the matter 
can be formulated in terms of issues which have been pointed out as essential 
by the Edinburgh World Conference.” 

This, the report points out, involves the postponement of any movement 
for immediate or early inclusive union of American churches. Many had 
previously had such a union in mind as a practicable goal for early accom- 
plishment. It now ceases to be the next move in major strategy. This does 
not, of course, preclude numerous piecemeal unions of churches ready for 
such action, particularly those of the same denominational family. 

The primary ground of the above decision was the fact that the American 
churches have now consciously entered into an enlarged circle of ecumenical 
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contacts, including the ancient churches of the East and the younger churches 


_of the Orient on a parity with those of Europe and America. Their inclusion 


obviously increases the number and complexity of the difficulties to be over- 
come before unity can be accomplished, but is clearly the necessary condition 
of any unity on a world scale. 

This willingness to slow down the possibilities of a purely American move- 
ment should be put over against the impression recorded in the report of the 
Committee appointed by the Archbishops of Canterbury and York to con- 
sider the findings of the Edinburgh Conference, which said: “One more di- 
vision must be noticed—that between Europe and America. Observers have 
said that as regards mental outlook, that represents the most fundamental 
difference.” America will do its share toward narrowing this gap. 

In an address at the International Convention of the Disciples of Christ in 
September, 1939, Charles Clayton Morrison pointed out that the hearty ac- 
ceptance of the ecumenical framework for the American unity movement 
marked a third distinct era in the progress of such movements in this country. 
The significance of this turning point cannot be overstated. 

Next Steps. It was not, of course, the intent of the Commission’s recom- 
mendations to stop the movement toward unity in the United States, but 
merely to direct its immediate efforts into the most profitable available chan- 
nels. The Executive Committee of the Federal Council declared that in its 
judgment many of the phases of unity contemplated under the Stanley Jones 
Proposal (for a “United Church of the United States”) can be achieved by 
increasing co-operation through the Federal Council and allied agencies, and 
that such co-operative action in several lines should be the next steps under- 
taken. (A proposal for stronger organization on this behalf will be found in the 
Note which follows this. ) 

In carrying out this judgment, the Commission recommended and the Ex- 
ecutive Committee adopted, six measures. The first looked toward the Union 
of Interdenominational Agencies, defined as: 

The union in a single corporate body of national agencies now functioning in inter- 
church work, including the Federal Council of Churches, the International Council of 
Religious Education, the Home Missions Councils and the national interdenominational 
agencies of church women, together with such similar national inter-church agencies as 
may be willing; such body to continue to carry the existing functions of all the uniting 
agencies and to be so organized internally as to conserve their essential values, con- 
stituencies and support. 


Consultative committees appointed to consider this recommendation by the 
chief agencies concerned, will hold a formal meeting in May, 1940. 

Other recommendations concerned greater unity in home missions, par- 
ticularly the completion of measures now under way for several years through 
the Home Missions Council, looking to the withdrawal of financial grants to 
churches in competitive situations ; also, consideration of greater unity in for- 
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eign missions. The Federal Council’s action on this point is embodied in the 
following paragraph : 

As a fresh approach to the problem of fuller unity in foreign missions, that the Federal 
Council commend to its member denominations earnest consideration of the findings 
with respect to “Co-operation and Unity” of the recent Madras meeting and particularly 
the special declaration of representatives of the younger churches that co-operation is 
not enough; that the younger churches have frequently been held back in efforts to con- 
summate union by lack of support from the mother churches; and that they now appeal 
with “all the fervor we possess to the missionary societies and boards and to the respon- 
sible authorities of the older churches, to support and encourage efforts to put an end 
to the scandalous effect of our divisions and to lead us in the path of union”; also to 
instruct the Commission to invite the Foreign Missions Conference to join it in making 
further studies with view to locating the possibilities of closer unity in the foreign field, 
identifying the bodies naturally related to them; and to request member denominations 
to bring the matter urgently to the attention of their foreign boards. 


The Joint Committee. In response to this challenge, the Foreign Missions 
Conference in North America and the Federal Council of the Churches of 
Christ in America subsequently constituted a joint committee to make “further 
studies with view to locating possibilities of closer unity in the foreign field.” 
The strong and representative committee of ten, under the chairmanship of 
President Arlo A. Brown of Drew University, with Drs. A. L. Warnshuis and 
H. Paul Douglass as co-secretaries, held its first meeting December 14, 1939, 
and a second on April 25, 1940. The committee analyzed its task and as- 
signed the work of collecting data and securing additional evidence from na- 
tional leaders in the several mission fields, with view to making a first report 
in December, 1940. The Editor’s article in this issue is a condensation of a 


preliminary historical report on “Christian Unity and the Younger Churches,” 
prepared for this committee. ) 


FEDERATION VS. CONFEDERATION 


Extracts from an Address by the President of the Brooklyn, New York 
Federation of Churches. 


We have never had a federation of churches in Brooklyn; we have no- 
federation now; nor is there any federation of churches in any other city. 
There is no federation of churches in the United States. What we have in the 
Federal Council and in all its subdivisions in the states and cities is a con- 
federation of churches, or a league of friendship. Will you permit me to make 
clear the difference between a federation and a confederation, or league of 


friendly churches? And in order to do so I would remind you of a great chap- 
ter in your American history. 


I 


Our America began its life as thirteen colonies. One thing alone they had 
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in common, and that was loyalty to their king. Each of them had a royal 
charter. Apart from their loyalty to the king they were jealous of each other, 
suspicious, envious. They were in competition for trade and territory and 
population. On several occasions they were on the verge of war with other 
colonies. A vivid picture of the situation is found in Carl Van Doren’s Life of 
Benjamin Franklin. Franklin was one of the first Americans to see the need of 
uniting the colonies. Franklin went to Albany where one of the many confer- 
ences was held with a plan in his pocket. But such was the independence of 
each colony, the spirit of competition and rivalry, that he found no oppor- 
tunity to present a plan of union. The colonies were united for awhile under 
the pressure of the French war, but when peace came they went back to their 
isolation. Franklin believed that the American Revolutionary war might have 
been prevented. Under its pressure, again pressure from without, the thirteen 
colonies united for defense. But again, when the Revolutionary War was over 
the colonies formed only a loose confederation. It was what John Fiske called 
the “Critical Period of American History.” 

Then what happened? Gladstone said it was the greatest idea struck off 
by the mind of man. In 178g the thirteen jealous, suspicious, competitive 
commonwealths came together in Philadelphia, and after give and take, com- 
promise and qualification, they wrote the Constitution. And at the foundation 
of that immortal document they put—not confederation, not a league of 
friendship—but the principle of federation. Even then many hesitated to sign 
for their Commonwealths, fearing its effect upon state sovereignty and their 
tradition of liberty. No one on either side was enthusiastic for it. But George 
Washington made his magnificent declaration of faith, and such was the con- 
fidence of men in him that they followed where he led. “Let us raise a stand- 
ard to which the wise and prudent may repair: the rest is in the hands of God.” 


II 


The principle of federation under the Constitution has its application, I 
think, to the situation confronting our churches, in the nation, in the state, 
and in the city. But first let me state as simply as I know how, what that prin- 
ciple is. 

In the first place federation is a union of independent Commonwealths or 
states. Had anyone suggested in 1789 that Massachusetts or Virginia cease to 
exist and become part of a great totalitarian state of America he would have 
had no hearing. Massachusetts would have refused to lose its identity, and so 
would Virginia. So the foundation of this country started with sovereign states, 
thirteen of them. It meant of course that each state must to some degree limit 
its sovereignty. After much debate those limitations were set down, but with 
this proviso insisted upon by them all, that all power not specifically delegated 
to the Federal Government shall remain with the states. 
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Our churches are as jealous of their sovereignty as were the original thirteen 
colonies. Like the colonies they have a common loyalty, loyalty to Christ as 
King. But they are jealous, envious, suspicious after their own fashion as were 
the colonies. The churches are competitive as were the colonies; they want 
more members as the colonies wanted more population and territory. The 
sovereignty of these churches, small or great, must be preserved. Any proposal 
to abolish sovereignty will receive no consideration. And yet sovereignty must 
be limited in some ways as was the sovereignty of the colonies. This was done 
by the colonies by assigning certain duties or rights to the central government, 
things which could only be done by all together such as foreign relations, postal 
service, issuance of money, means of defense. There are things which can be 
done by the churches only as they do them together. Only the united church 
can represent Christ in the modern world. The individual church must limit 
its sovereignty to this extent. 


Ill 


But the federal principle united the people no less than it did the states. 
In the Senate of the United States the states are represented ; large and small 
alike have only two senators. In the House of Representatives the people are 
represented as individuals: large groups such as New York have more repre- 
sentatives than small groups as Nevada. But they are there as representatives 
of all the people. The fact is matched by another, the President is chosen by 
vote of all the people. This gives us a government by the people instead of by 
the states, and brings the central government close to the people. It is a gov- 
ernment not only “for” but “of” and by the people. 

Is this principle of federation applicable to the churches? Our denomina- 
tions are so many states, each a sovereign in its own field. Like the states each 
denomination consists of individual citizens and groups of citizens. It would 
seem possible to unite the denominations as the states are united: it would 
seem possible to unite the people of the churches as the citizens are united. 
Our federation in Brooklyn at present provides the second of these types of 
union. It is composed of individuals and local churches or parishes which are 
groups of individuals. The amendments to our constitution proposed tonight 
call for representation of denominations. Our aim henceforth is to have by 
means of the federal principle a union of denominations and a union of 
individuals. 

Our ideal—however remote our realization of it—is a united Protestant 
Church, as united as is the American people. It is not a mere League of 
Friendly Churches. Rather it is the Church, as the United States is the nation, 
the nation organized. It is not one more organization which the church should 
support, or some agency it may use, rather it is the church itself in its col- 
lective capacity so far as Brooklyn is concerned. It ought to be as vital to the 
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local churches and their individual members as the Federal Government is 
vital to the forty-eight Commonwealths, their cities and their people, doing 
the things we can do together, avoiding overlapping, waste, duplication. 

At present this is far from the fact. Our churches are like the allies in the 
late World War. They have a common enemy : they are engaged in a common 
_ Struggle where their life is at stake. But there is no unity of command, there 
is no common strategy: each is carrying on as best it may. In the World War 
the Allies came to realize that there was a more excellent way: they formed 
a united front; they assigned to each army a section of the long line that ran 
from Switzerland to the sea; they organized a common staff, and they agreed 
to follow a common strategy. When that was done the tide turned away from 
the Central Powers and toward the democracies. 

J. Howarp MEtIsH. 


NOTABLE SERVICES OF ECUMENICAL WORSHIP 


SERVICE of Christian unity was broadcast from Great Britain on Sun- 
day, January 28. Those taking part represented four great Christian tra- 
ditions—Anglican, Orthodox, Lutheran and Calvinist—and four nations— 
Britain, Russia, Germany and France. The music chosen was typical of these 
traditions, and the short addresses dealt with the various aspects of Christian 
unity. The service ended in an act of intercession for the unity of the church 
and the peace of the world. The addresses were given by Pastor F. Christol 
(French Reformed Church); Pastor F. Hildebrandt (German Lutheran 
Church); Dr. Zernov (Russian Orthodox Church in Exile) and Canon 
Leonard Hodgson (Church of England). 

The latest annual service of the “Fellowship of Unity” in Egypt occurred 
in December, 1939, in the Armenian Cathedral in Cairo. The procession, 
led by candle-bearers, the crucifer and acolytes, included numerous clergy. 
The bishops of Anglican and Armenian churches and the Greek Metropolitan 
participated. Hymns were sung simultaneously in English, French and Ara- 
bic. The service continued with the Scriptures and Acts of Worship in French, 
responded to by the congregation, every man in his own tongue. There fol- 
lowed a hymn in Armenian, Scriptures in Arabic, French and Greek, and 
prayers in Arabic, followed by silence and the Lord’s Prayer. Bishop Mampré 
and a French Protestant pastor preached the sermons. A concluding Act of 
Dedication was in English, with responses in the several languages. 

In view of the feeling that a serious deadlock has been reached with re- 
spect to the South India Scheme of Union, and that “the theological approach 
has been a failure,” a plan for united worship undertaken under lay initiative 
in Madura, and co-operated in by the Anglican Church, Church of Sweden, 
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and the South India United Church, is reported in the December 1939 issue 
of the India National Christian Council Review. 

The first service with an attendance of 2,000 crowded the largest church 
building in the town. There was a united choir, preaching in the Tamil 
language, and such interest that it was decided to continue united services on 
each fifth Sunday evening throughout the year. October 29, 1939 saw the 
first anniversary of the movement. Agreeing that the united congregation 
should become acquainted with the orders of service of the various bodies, 
Lutheran, Anglican and United Church services have been used alternately. 
More recently a committee has been working on a common form of service 
deriving elements from these three sources. These will be given a year’s trial 
before being permanently adopted. 

Services of ecumenical worship along somewhat similar lines, are being 
held in various places throughout the United States. 

The service in Christ Episcopal Church in Rochester, New York, under 
the auspices of the local Federation of Churches and the Council of Church 
Women, was prepared by a Baptist minister and participated in by the Epis- 
copal bishop and a large body of the clergy of the city. A special feature was 
the “Prayers of the Tongues and Races,” offered in Italian, Greek, Polish and 
German in addition to English. More recent services of the same general 
character have been held in connection with Christian Unity Conferences in 
St. Louis, Missouri and Utica, New York. 

A particularly noteworthy service of ecumenical worship occurred in con- 
nection with a successful training school for women leaders in New York City 
at the Federal Council headquarters in January, 1940. The service was com- 
posed and conducted entirely by women. 

A small Primer for Those Planning Services of Ecumenical Worship, issued 
by the North American Provisional Committee for the World Council of 
Churches, 297 Fourth Avenue, New York City, prints four orders of worship 


which have been used on such occasions, and briefly sets forth the principles 
of ecumenical worship. 


ECUMENICITY IN THE THEOLOGICAL CURRICULUM 


eee BS SOR. E. E. Aubrey and D. D. Williams recently presented a 
“Proposed Curriculum for the Department of Theology, 1950” before 
the faculty of the Divinity School of the University of Chicago. After de- 
fending their temerity in venturing to prophesy for a decade in advance, they 
asserted the principle that “Christian theology arises through a dynamic 
interaction of the Christian tradition with man’s general experience, science 
philosophy and other activities”; and proposed as a first corollary pro Wael 
out of the church’s present situation that “a considerable part of the imme- 
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diate task of Christian theology must be seen within the framework of the 
ecumenical movement.” 

Specifically, they said, this implies that a prominent place in the curriculum 
be given to (1) “problems of faith and order which arise through the 
churches’ efforts at union, cooperation and their existence side by side” ; and 
(2) “problems of life and work which arise at the church’s effort to relate 
itself to the secular order of the world and the attempt of the churches to 
understand one another in the varying conceptions of that relationship.” 

A second implication of ecumenicity as a framework for theology is that Americans 
should be prepared to discuss their own theological point of view with reference to the 
language and approach of European theologies; e.g., we must define clearly our doctrine 
of the Scripture in order to have any basis of discussion with the Scripture-centered 
theologies. 

The other major principle asserted was that “the curriculum should be 
developed from the standpoint of the life and service of the ministry’”—this 
involving among other things the question of a possible period of appren- 
ticeship between the second and third years of the theological course. 


AN ECUMENIC PROFILE 


N his opening words upon taking the chair as President of the World Con- 
ference on Faith and Order at Edinburgh in 1937, the Archbishop of 
York linked the names of Bishop Charles H. Brent and Professor Adolf 
Deissmann of the University of Berlin, as two leaders of heroic stature whose 
death the ecumenical movement mourns and from whose examples it takes 
courage. 

Now the Reverend Frederick A. Schilling, Vicar of St. Paul’s Church, 
Kennewick, Washington, rescues for English-speaking readers the following 
remarkable tribute from Professor Deissmann to Bishop Brent. It appeared 
first in a small volume of intimate observations and addresses on “the Stock- 
holm movement” under the German title Die Stockholmer Bewegung (1927), 
in the chapter on “Ecumenic Profiles.” Dr. Schilling’s translation follows: 

“The opportunity of coming to know Bishop Brent more personally in 
Stockholm, after I had already heard much about this man who was probably 
the outstanding leader of the Protestant Episcopal Church in the United 
States, was a real gain for me. Bishop Brent occupies in the ecumenic move- 
ment the special position of being the leader of “The Faith arid Order’ project 
which is directed toward the accomplishment of the union of Christendom in 
matters of belief and polity. . . . It was not a negligible thing when in 1923 
he used the weight of his great authority to praise publicly and recommend 
to the study of the churches, high schools and universities Mr. Kirby Page’s 
War, Its Causes, Consequences and Cure (New York, 1923), a book which 
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contested the placing of the war guilt upon Germany. In this light the con- 
fession which he made with deep feeling in the Blasiecholms church of Stock- 
holm was to be understood as a withdrawal from the Pharisaism of that lying 
propaganda: ‘However we may assign the blame for the war, every one who 
had a part in the war has the opportunity to practice forgiveness, for all have 
sinned !’ 

“His power to confess and challenge came from a deep inner source which 
sprang out of a Johannine discipleship in the love of Christ. No one among 
us who had heard him call himself a fool for God’s sake, as he took his posi- 
tion as to the war, could remain untouched by the holy passion of this noble 
pride. For three days before the beginning of the conference I had the good 
fortune of working closely together with Bishop Brent and of enjoying a 
lively private exchange with him in the quiet of castle Oerbyhus. I mention 
that here because it is out of my very own impressions that I seek to pay re- 
spect to him and especially emphasize that I regard him as one of the most 
valuable persons in the further development of church relations between 
Germany and America. . . . Since I have a closer acquaintance with him I 
have a different attitude toward the ‘Faith and Order’ movement. I had 
always followed it with sympathy, but was skeptical with regard to the possi- 
bilities of its practical realization. Some of these doubts I have lost in Stock- 
holm: so long as the movement will be led by Bishop Brent it will never de- 
generate into dogmatic wranglings. The captious critics who measure Stock- 
holm only with commercial concepts and have only the desire to find out what 
we have gained for ourselves in a tangible way out of the conference, should 
only consider what it means in the spiritual world when men of the leading 
qualities and piety of this American bishop definitely tie themselves in with 
the invisible but powerful network which unites us with the others around 
One Master in a great, intimate discipleship. At the end of that unique open- 
ing service in the Stockholm Storkyrkan, after all of the unparalleled pomp 
of the procession, the classical impressiveness of the Swedish liturgy, the en- 
thusiastic sermon of the Anglican leader of the world conference, when in 
many languages the hymn, ‘A Mighty Fortress Is Our God,’ was taken up 
and we Germans, with undescribable love of home overflowing with gratitude, 
experienced this ecumenic high point of our world—high mass—Bishop Brent, 
disdaining Carlyle’s beautiful translation, sang the Luther hymn along with 
us in German. Results of the conference? Credit balance of its results? He 
who had eyes for the realities of the spiritual world saw in such a fellowship 
a symbol of the fulfillment of that which a word of the Lord calls, ‘winning 
one’s brother,’ except that here something greater was involved than the fel- 
lowship of one brother with another: the oneness of the Body of Christ had 
become atact., o. 


This tribute serves to recall what profound personal experiences have gone 
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into the making of ecumenical history. Dr. Schilling very fittingly adds: 


To read these profound words of one great Christian regarding another—both now 
departed from this life—inspires one with gratitude that the cause of Christ in the 
modern world was blessed with men of such spiritual depths, brotherly love and Christian 
wisdom, whose works live on to stimulate us to imitate their courageous discipleship. One 
cannot help but breathe a prayer that in a visible way also the spiritual fellowship of 
Bishop Brent and Professor Deissmann may soon find fruition in closer relations between 
their churches. 


POSSIBILITY OF PROTESTANT-CATHOLIC 
RAPPROCHEMENT 


ROTESTANTS who keep a sense of balance in a time of great tension 

know only too well that all Christianity is menaced in certain important 
parts of the world today. They know too that the victims of persecution and 
intolerance include both Catholic and Protestant; that their rescue calls for 
co-operation ; that the ecumenical task of the Church can never be conceived 
apart from a comprehensive approach to the problems which their plight 
presents. 

It is, therefore, heartening to know that one of the most able and distin- 
guished representatives of the ecumenical movement was recently invited to 
talk privately and at length with the Pope regarding the common threat con- 
fronting the whole Christian Church and the common task which must be 
performed if the modern victims of relentless oppression are to be saved from 
death and rehabilitated. 

More than ten times in recent years when World Councils or Conferences 
were planned by the non-Roman Churches, the Roman Curia has been invited. 
In the earlier instances these approaches were rebuffed with scant courtesy. 
But as the years have passed a new spirit has been manifest. Now such rela- 
tions have been established as make possible the most frank and direct con- 
sultation, with the necessary reservations on both sides, but with a promise for 
the future which cannot be regarded save with thankfulness by those who look 
beyond the immediate to the distant future when, in God’s good time, the 
deepest of all Christian schisms may be bridged. 


WORSHIPPING GOD IN THE MIDST OF WAR 
Experiences of the American Church in Berlin 


NE of the first casualties of the Polish War was the preacher of the Amer- 

ican Church in Berlin. Not the pastor, but the preacher. An air raid 

was not responsible. In fact, the first gun of the war had not yet been fired. 
But we in Berlin now knew for a certainty that a gun would be fired and the 
sickening horror of that realization was like an automobile driver’s who finds 
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himself skidding irrevocably toward the edge of a mountain road with nothing 
between him and the emptiness beyond. On that last Sunday in August the 
very air we breathed was heavy with portents of disaster—so much so that 
my preaching voice was effectively silenced. 


I 


Recalling stories of World War days, when the Christian pulpit so often 
became the vehicle of sheer human emotion, I was terribly afraid that, in 
crossing my tongue, the Word of God might become the word of man—the 
word of one man—my word! This feeling may have been a personal psycho- 
logical reaction, but the fact remains that I was overborne by a sense of great 
responsibility for any human breath that might blow from the pulpit that day. 
So I backed down. We had a special service of intercession during which the 
customary liturgical order was abandoned in order to permit us to concentrate 
on one thing: communion with God. The sermon was omitted because the 
time for talking with each other seemed to have passed. Therefore we let God 
speak to us directly in his Word and we answered him in song and prayer. 

The impact of this service upon us was tremendous. I say “us,” because for 
the first time I was able to identify myself completely with the worshipping 
congregation even while conducting the service from the chancel. It became a 
communion service in the richest sense of the word. Even though most of the 
American colony had hurriedly left the country and the church had returned 
to the same discouraging aspect of empty pews which it had had almost four 
years ago upon my arrival, the sanctuary now seemed to be peopled with the 
spirits of all Christians in our world today who were praying for peace. It was 
as though the roof flew off and the walls fell as the full power of common wor- 
ship lay hold of our hearts. Surely God was with us on that day! 

After this experience I was inclined to hold a series of such sermonless serv- 
ices until sufficient courage had been drawn from their quiet, intense inspira- 
tion to enable me to mount the pulpit again. My plan was to select several 
Scripture lessons with a single theme and knit them together with carefully 
chosen hymns and appropriate prayers. It was my hope that, in the elimination — 
of my words as far as possible, the still, small voice might be the more easily 
heard. With this in view we turned to the old hymns and ancient collects 
which have rich associations drawn from long use in the history of the Chris- 
tian church. 

This reversion was not mere escape from the volcanic present into the cool, 
quiet depths of the past. On the contrary the time-worn psalms and songs now 
took on a new meaning in the light of historical origins. For the first time I 
yielded to a long-standing temptation to present in a brief paragraph the back- 
ground and significance of the Scripture lesson which was about to be read. It 
might well be said that the sermon was not so much omitted as it was dispersed 
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throughout the service until the whole service became the sermon and the 
sermon a service. 

But the plan to omit the sermon in this way did not altogether appeal to 
several members of the congregation with whom I talked. Despite the deeply- 
moving experience of that memorable August Sunday, they felt that the 
omission of the sermon would leave a gap which ought to be filled. So insistent 
were they on this score that, with great misgivings, I climbed into the pulpit 
again on the following Sunday—on the day and at the hour when England’s 
Ambassador was taking his final leave of the German Chancellor. But I found 
that the texture of my homiletic style had definitely changed. The sermon was 
now a living part of the service and no longer a picture to be shoved in and 
out of a frame. The direct quest for communion with God had remade the 
service, and continues to do so. 


II 


Now the order of service at the American Church in Berlin has remained 
fundamentally the same over a long period of years. The pastors who have 
served the church since 1867—-whether they were Presbyterian, Episcopalian, 
Methodist, or Lutheran—have realized that an international, interdenomina- 
tional order of worship was essential to a congregation which resembles a 
palette of all possible shades and tints of Protestant faith. The order of service 
has been extremely simple, its framework of Scripture reading, sermon, and 
common prayer almost unembellished. It was a rather hybrid liturgical order, 
though it possessed the basic desiderata of churchliness and simplicity. Our 
numerous visitors could follow it easily and the regular members had grown 
to love it. 

Of course, it is fatally easy to permit any kind of service—whether “high” 
church or “low’—to become a stereotyped picture frame for the hebdomadal 
discourse—just as it becomes fatally easy for us preachers to fall into the habit 
of rushing into the church ten minutes before the service to pick out three 
hymns and a psalm. 

As a Lutheran I can appreciate the beauty of liturgical forms which are 
softly polished by time-worn usage. And, generally speaking, I prefer more 
liturgy rather than less. Certainly an uninspired “informal” order of worship 
can attain heights of deadly formality with which the “formal” orders try in 
vain to compete. Therefore, I had not hesitated to introduce additional liturgi- 
cal elements into the services in Berlin, but chiefly with the idea of instilling 
freshness and vitality into the service as a whole, while consciously directing the 
attention of the congregation to this or that facet of the order to bring out its 
many and marvelous lights. 

At times, however, pricks of conscience had assailed me and increasingly the 
occasional disharmony between sermon and service was felt. More and more 
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I say myself in my mind’s eye in the act of sliding a prosaic homily into a 
standardized frame. Sometimes the frame seemed too large or too small, some- 
times too heavy and sometimes too light ; sometimes it should have been richly 
molded, sometimes sternly chaste. And more and more intuition hinted that 
the service often was a dead-weight dragging at the sermon or the sermon was 
a dead-weight which the service did not succeed in lifting. This, despite the 
soothing compliments which our international, interdenominational order of 
service kept receiving. I found myself packing more and more into the sermons. 
They seemed to get longer without getting better. It was often apparent that 
the congregation did not associate the Scripture lessons intelligently with the 
sermon that followed, unless they were mildly guessing what kind of rabbit 
could be pulled out of that particular hat. The psalm’s well-worn words were 
evidently not grinding away the indifference with which they were mouthed. 
And, of course, the words of the hymns in many cases might as well have been 
sung in a foreign language. 


III 


A feeling of inquietude and dissatisfaction with regard to our services had 
thus possessed me for some time, because it seemed as though we were not 
getting into direct touch with God. Face to face as we now were with critical 
and crucial problems, we were not face to face with God. There is no point in 
trying to estimate the part played by the accident of our geographical position 
in Berlin. I do not like to think that the strength of this kind of spiritual longing 
is either directly or inversely proportional to one’s proximity to any geographi- 
cal point. Many a time in America as well have I known the inadequacy of. 
church services in aiding the worshipper to enter into direct communion with 
God. The discovery that it is not enough to worship before God—that one 
must worship in God—should not have had to await the soul-shaking eruption 
of a second World War. But looking back upon that service on the last Sunday 
in August, it was now apparent that all my previous efforts to establish a com- 
munion with God in the public service had been haphazard if not half-hearted, 
and, of course, only partially successful. 


IV 


Now we seem not only to have found that communion in worship but also 
to have found an instrument for establishing this communion. It is nothing new 
and yet, for many, it may be new. Instead of an order of service which is an 
assemblage of disjointed liturgical fragments we have an order welded into 
a unit and wielded as a whole. Technically speaking, each individual service 
is possessed of and by a “theme” and every portion of the order of worship is 


shaped with the utmost care to give weight and balance to its pointed or 
appointed purpose. 
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No sample order of service set in cold type can get very far in helping one 
to appreciate our recent worship. The very inflection of the voice may mean 
everything. Then too, an isolated sample does not indicate the variations which 
occur from Sunday to Sunday. Sometimes the text of the sermon may be used 
as the introit or a hymn may be expressly sung as the morning prayer. The 
congregation may be asked to pay particular attention to a certain verse in 
the responsive reading or to a specific phrase in the Apostles’ Creed. 

The chief emphasis is put on the Scripture reading. Very rarely are the 
customary ten verses sufficient. A whole chapter, if well read, can be worth 
more than a sermon. In fact, a well-conceived series of Scripture lessons is a 
sermon. But it is then essential to lift these lessons out of anonymity and spot- 
light them with brief but precise reference to the circumstances under which 
they were written. Thus the following grouping, prefaced by a brief exhorta- 
tion and followed by a short prayer, was used on a recent Sunday. 


Lesson I: 
Exodus 20:1-21. Keynote: “Don’t let God speak to us!” 
(Reading wv. 18-21 first.) 
Lesson II: 
I Samuel 3:1-11. Keynote: “Speak, Lord, Thy servant heareth.” 
Lesson III: 
I Kings 19:9-12. Keynote: “The still, small voice.” 
(Using the University of Chicago text for all readings.) 
Hymn: 
“Thou Whose Almighty Word”—sung by the congregation. 
Lesson IV: 
Luke 16:19-31. Keynote: “Though one rose from the dead.” 
(Introduced by Hebrews 1:1 and using the King James translation.) 
Short Prayer: 


Dear God, harden not our hearts by cynicism and disappointment so that we 
abandon now the high calling wherewith Thou hast called us. When we 
despair of converting all peoples unto Thee, prevent us from feeling that we 
are thereby absolved from living our own lives as in Thy sight, and teach us 
to rely on Thee as we have never relied on Thee before. Amen. 


Such a series of three or four readings can be forged into a tremendously 
effective lesson in Biblical history without in any way detracting from the 
spirit of worship. On the contrary! 

Bidding prayers and litanies are very helpful too, whether they be of tra- 
ditional style or of original composition. Any special music is carefully planned 
so that a vocal solo does not stick out of the harmonious whole like the pro- 
verbial sore thumb. 

All these considerations, it will be seen, require more rather than less work 
on the part of the preacher. He must spend more time with his Bible and he 
may find it necessary to go through the whole hymnal each week in order to 
find the exact hymns. But this intensive preparation bears a great reward with 
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it inasmuch as the spirit of devotion which it induces is the first step in bring- 
ing the humble worshipper into direct communion with God. 

In offering this brief account of how Americans are worshipping in Berlin 
in a time of war, let me repeat again that no new liturgical discoveries have 
been made. The old liturgical elements already constitute a magnificent or- 
gan with all possible stops, of which, however, we may be using only a paltry 
and monotonous few. In fact, the whole secret of what I have been trying to 
say may rest in the simple lesson which this experience has taught me: to de- 
vote as much painstaking thought and work to the services as to the sermon 
... and more to both. 

STEWART W. HERMAN, JR. 


